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Dear  Interested  Citizen: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  final  Grandview  Development  Concept  Plan  /  Interpretive  Prospectus  / 
Environmental  Assessment  (DCP).  Planning  for  Grandview  began  in  1990  when  this  former  state  park 
was  added  to  the  New  River  Gorge  National  River.  A  draft  DCP  was  released  in  1993  and  considered  five 
alternatives  for  possible  development  and  use  of  the  Grandview  area. 

With  the  announcement  in  1994  by  the  state  of  West  Virginia  and  the  West  Virginia  Parkways  Economic 
Development  and  Tourism  Authority  of  their  plans  to  develop  an  arts  and  craft  center,  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  chose  to  delay  selection  of  a  proposed  action  at  Grandview.  The  state's  efforts  reached 
fruition  with  the  opening  of  Tamarack  in  June  1996.  Tamarack's  program  incorporated  numerous 
elements  proposed  for  the  Grandview  cultural  heritage  center,  including  retail  sale  of  regional  arts  and 
crafts,  exhibitions,  regional  food  sales,  and  performances. 

In  1997,  the  NPS  combined  components  of  the  previously  released  alternatives  to  create  this  final  plan  for 
Grandview.  With  the  release  of  this  final  DCP,  we  complete  one  phase  of  our  work  for  Grandview.  The 
National  Park  Service  will  continue  to  work  to  increase  visitor  understanding  and  appreciation  of  central 
Appalachian  mountain  culture  with  a  strong  programming  effort  and  we  will  work  in  partnership  with 
existing  local  activities  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  southern  West  Virginia. 

Your  participation  in  this  process  and  continued  interest  in  New  River  Gorge  National  River  is  sincerely 
appreciated. 


JtKJL  /pq 

Pete  Hart 
Superintendent 
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SUMMARY 


Grandview,  a  former  state  park,  was  added  to 
the  national  park  system  as  an  area  within 
New  River  Gorge  National  River  in  1990.  A 
Development  Concept  Plan  /  Environmental 
Assessment  /  Interpretive  Prospectus  that  was 
released  in  1993  considered  five  alternatives 
for  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  development 
and  use  of  the  Grandview  site.  Each  alter- 
native contained  elements  of  a  cultural 
heritage  center  that  sought  to  conserve  the 
cultural  and  natural  resources  of  Grandview, 
conserve  and  interpret  the  folklife  of  central 
Appalachia,  and  provide  a  means  for  eco- 
nomic growth  in  southern  West  Virginia. 
Three  alternatives  included  facilities  to 
support  the  cultural  heritage  program. 

Shortly  after  completion  of  the  public  review 
period  for  the  plan  in  1 994,  the  state  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  West  Virginia  Parkways 
Economic  Development  and  Tourism  Auth- 
ority announced  plans  to  develop  an  arts  and 
crafts  center.  These  efforts  reached  fruition 
with  the  opening  of  Tamarack  in  June  1996. 
Tamarack's  program  incorporated  numerous 
elements  proposed  for  the  Grandview  cultural 
heritage  center,  including  the  retail  sale  of 
regional  arts  and  crafts,  exhibitions,  regional 


foods  sales,  craft  demonstrations,  and 
performances. 

In  1 994  the  National  Park  Service  chose  to  delay 
selection  of  a  proposed  action  at  Grandview  until 
Tamarack  had  been  operational  for  one  year.  In 
June  of  1997  Tamarack  celebrated  its  first  year 
of  successful  operation.  In  September  1997,  the 
National  Park  Service  combined  components  of 
alternatives  2  and  4  to  create  this  plan  for 
Grandview. 

An  internal  value  analysis  study  was  conducted 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  March  1 998  to 
aid  decision  making  on  the  plan.  Functions  and 
cost  estimates  proposed  in  the  plan  were  reduced 
or  validated  by  the  analysis. 

The  principles  espoused  in  management  policies 
and  guidelines  advocate  working  in  partnership 
with  local  interests  to  achieve  similar  goals.  The 
National  Park  Service  will  continue  to  work  to 
increase  visitor  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  central  Appalachian  mountain  culture  through 
a  strong  programming  effort.  It  will  work  in  part- 
nership with  existing  local  activities  to  stimulate 
the  economy  in  southern  West  Virginia  without 
the  construction  of  additional  NPS  facilities 
dedicated  to  that  purpose. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE 
PLAN 

This  plan  represents  another  step  in  the  on- 
going planning,  management,  and  develop- 
ment of  New  River  Gorge  National  River. 
The  national  river  includes  a  portion  of  the 
New  River  and  its  narrow  gorge  as  it  traverses 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  southern  West 
Virginia.  The  50-mile,  70,000-acre  national 
river  corridor,  which  runs  from  the  town  of 
Hinton  in  the  south  to  just  north  of  the  U.  S. 
Highway  19  bridge  near  Fayetteville,  was 
authorized  on  November  10,  1978,  by  Public 
Law  95-625  "for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
and  interpreting  outstanding  natural,  scenic 
and  historic  values  and  objects  in  and  around 
the  New  River  Gorge  and  preserving  as  a 
free-flowing  stream  an  important  segment  of 
the  New  River  in  West  Virginia  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations"  (see  the  Vicinity  map). 

Grandview,  a  former  state  park,  was  added  to 
the  national  park  system  as  an  area  within 
New  River  Gorge  National  River  in  1990. 
This  document  includes  proposals  for  Na- 
tional Park  Service  (NPS)  development, 
protection,  and  interpretation  of  the  Grand- 
view  site,  which  is  in  the  Middle  Gorge  unit. 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  provide  man- 
agement strategies  for  Grandview.  Because 
Grandview  was  not  transferred  to  the  national 
park  system  until  1990,  it  was  not  part  of 
New  River  Gorge  National  River  when  the 
1982  General  Management  Plan  was 
prepared.  This  document  will  serve  as  an 
amendment  to  the  General  Management  Plan 
on  matters  related  to  the  Grandview  area. 


PLANNING  OBJECTIVES  AND 
CONCERNS 

Since  the  establishment  of  New  River  Gorge 
National  River,  several  planning  documents 


have  been  prepared  that  set  the  stage  for  more 
detailed  planning  and  established  the 
philosophical  framework  for  site-specific 
decision  making.  Those  documents  also  include 
statements  of  park  purpose,  significance,  and 
management  objectives.  The  primary  objectives 
and  concerns  to  be  addressed  by  this  plan  are 
summarized  below. 


Planning  Objectives 

Planning  objectives  for  Grandview  are  as 
follows: 

•  Increase  visitor  understanding  of  New 
River  Gorge  as  a  biologically  diverse  natural 
resource. 

•  Increase  visitor  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  central  Appalachian  culture. 

•  Provide  for  the  continuance  of  traditional 
visitor  uses  at  Grandview. 

•  Apply  the  principles  of  sustainable  design 
and  visitor  use  management. 


Planning  Concerns 

Concerns  that  were  considered  during  the  plan- 
ning process  include  the  following: 

•  Provide  for  visitor  access  and  circulation. 

•  Allow  changes  while  minimizing  the 
impact  on  the  cultural  and  natural 
environment. 

•  Encourage  visitors  to  use  interpretive  and 
recreational  sites  both  within  and  outside  the 
national  river  boundary. 

•  Complement  local  recreational 
opportunities  and  economy  by  maintaining 
Grandview  as  a  quality  destination. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  THIS  STUDY  TO 
OTHER  PLANNING  EFFORTS 

Other  NPS  development  concept  plans  that 
have  addressed  sites  adjacent  to  Grandview 
are  Glade  Creek  (1990)  and  Middle  Gorge 
(1993). 

The  park  anticipates  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  at  several  locations  in  the  near  future. 


including  lands  immediately  south  of  Grandview. 
The  Draft  Development  Concept  Plan  con- 
sidered the  property  south  of  Grandview  as 
critical  viewshed  areas.  Future  planning  efforts, 
including  an  update  of  the  New  River  Gorge 
National  River  General  Management  Plan 
( 1 982)  and  a  development  concept  plan  for  the 
South  End  (Hinton  to  Glade  Creek)  would 
consider  any  new  lands  acquired  after 
completion  of  this  document. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Middle  Gorge  unit  of  New  River  Gorge 
National  River  is  steep-sided  and  cloaked  in 
secondary  growth  of  mixed  hardwoods  that 
have  returned  after  the  intensive  logging  of 
the  1 9th  and  early  20th  centuries.  The  New 
River  itself  is  calmer  here  than  in  the  Lower 
Gorge  unit,  offering  white-water  rafting  for 
less  experienced  rafters,  kayakers,  and  canoe- 
ists, as  well  as  quiet  stretches  favored  by 
boat-based  anglers.  Traditionally,  local  and 
regional  visitors  have  camped  and  fished 
along  the  banks. 

The  human  history  of  the  New  River  Gorge 
was  dominated  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  by  the  production  and  shipment  of 
"smokeless"  coal,  a  critical  product  fueling 
the  industrial  development  along  much  of  the 
eastern  seaboard.  Depletion  of  local  coal 
seams  coincided  with  the  development  of 
alternative  coal  sources  and  fuels.  As  a  result, 
little  modern  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  Middle  Gorge  unit  of  the  park.  The  unit 
continues  to  exhibit  the  architectural  style  and 
landscape  characteristics  of  the  historic  min- 
ing and  transportation  era. 

The  gorge  in  this  unit  is  accessible  via  the 
Glade  Creek  Road.  This  all-weather,  graded 
road  parallels  the  CSX  Railroad  along  the 
river's  eastern  bank.  There  is  also  a  paved 
state  road  that  crosses  the  river  and  provides 
easy  access  to  several  small  communities.  The 
only  public  access  to  Grandview  is  via  State 
Highway  Route  9  (Route  9)  from  Interstate 
64.  The  character  of  the  unit  remains  rural 
and  peaceful,  disturbed  only  by  the  passage  of 
heavily  laden  coal  trains,  an  occasional 
passenger  train,  and  more  visitors  seeking  to 
enjoy  the  secluded  character  of  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  rivers. 


below  it,  and  strip  mining  occurred  around  it. 
Although  drier  than  the  gorge  environment, 
Grandview  has  many  pockets  of  moist  and  wet 
areas  dispersed  throughout  undeveloped  forests, 
forested  parks,  and  rolling  grass  areas.  It  con- 
tinues to  feel  much  like  a  secluded  natural 
landscape,  even  though  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitors  enjoy  the  site  every  year. 

Grandview  is  as  much  a  contemplative  space  as 
it  is  a  bustling  center  of  activity.  The  panoramic 
view  at  the  main  overlook  and  the  numerous 
activity  and  picnic  areas  buffered  and  screened 
by  thick  stands  of  trees,  the  dense  middle  cano- 
py, and  the  understory  thickets  provide  a  setting 
for  a  wide  range  of  activities.  These  distinct 
observer/participant  activities,  such  as  family 
reunions,  ball  games,  nature  walks,  and  picnick- 
ing, coexist  in  a  unique  and  subtle  combination 
of  good  design,  natural  diversity,  and  topogra- 
phy. 


VISITOR  USE  AND  RECREATION 

The  spectacular  view  of  the  New  River,  winding 
over  1 ,000  feet  below  the  ridge,  attracted  over 
200,000  people  annually  during  the  five-year 
period  from  1992  through  1996.  Grandview  has 
been  a  favorite  destination  for  regional  residents. 
Since  its  days  as  a  state  park,  family  reunions 
have  been  a  major  activity  at  Grandview.  Picnic 
shelters  are  booked  months  in  advance  for  sum- 
mer use.  These  large  gatherings  also  make  use  of 
the  children's  play  areas,  recreational  fields,  and 
the  numerous  hiking  trails.  Coal  companies, 
other  businesses,  and  groups  also  sponsor  picnics 
and  gatherings  at  Grandview.  Theatre  West 
Virginia  performs  six  nights  a  week  June  through 
August  at  Cliffside  Amphitheater. 


EXISTING  DEVELOPMENT 


Grandview,  like  other  areas  throughout  West 
Virginia,  is  recuperating.  Logging  once 
cleared  most  of  the  site,  coke  ovens  burned 


The  most  concentrated  development  at 
Grandview  is  immediately  inside  the  park 
entrance.  Just  west  of  the  park's  entrance,  the 
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park  operations  center  has  both  a  visual  and 
audible  effect  on  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment. This  area  includes  the  former  super- 
intendent's residence  built  in  1961  (a  single- 
story  ranch  house);  a  wood  frame  building 
that  accommodates  a  garage  also  built  in 
1961;  workbay,  shopspace,  storage,  rest- 
rooms,  and  office  space  built  in  1970;  and  a 
modular  unit  used  for  storage/office  space. 

The  recreational  area  contains  children's  play 
areas,  recreational  fields,  picnic  tables,  rest- 
room  facilities,  one  picnic  shelter  (built  in 
1989  with  private  funds),  and  serves  as  a 
starting  point  for  numerous  hiking  trails. 

Built  in  1960,  Cliffside  Amphitheater  has 
1,245  fixed  seats,  an  entry  building,  and  stage 
side  walls.  Theater  workshops  and  storage 
spaces  are  behind  the  stage  and  are  accessed 
by  a  short  service  road.  Close  to  the  amphi- 
theater is  a  modular  visitor  contact  station. 
Constructed  in  the  early  1960s,  the  southern 
parking  area  is  screened  from  the  theater  and 
the  recreational  areas  with  hundreds  of  rhodo- 
dendron. 

There  are  three  primary  picnic  areas  in  the 
park,  each  accessed  by  short  roads  leading  to 
parking  areas.  Picnic  area  1 ,  with  one  shelter, 
numerous  tables,  grills,  play  equipment,  pub- 
lic restrooms,  a  stone  drinking  fountain,  and 
parking  for  40  vehicles,  was  designed  in  1940 
by  the  state  of  West  Virginia  and  the  National 
Park  Service  for  construction  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  program;  it  was  con- 
structed during  the  early  1940s.  Picnic  areas  2 
and  3  were  constructed  during  the  early  1960s 
using  conventional  wood-frame  modular  units 
and  trailers.  Picnic  area  2  has  a  shelter,  tables, 
grills,  play  equipment,  public  restrooms,  and 
parking  for  32  vehicles.  Picnic  area  3  has  two 
shelters,  numerous  tables,  grills,  and  parking 
for  53  cars.  All  areas  are  heavily  used  by 
visitors. 

The  main  overlook,  the  Turkey  Spur  over- 
look, and  the  cleared  areas  along  the  canyon 
rim  provide  a  variety  of  views  of  the  New 
River  and  the  communities  of  Prince  and 


Quinnimont.  The  Castle  Rock  and  Canyon  Rim 
trails  connect  the  main  overlook  and  the  Turkey 
Spur  overlook.  The  Tunnel  trail  leads  to  several 
tunnels  in  the  overhanging  rock  ledges  near  the 
main  overlook.  Other  short  trails  offer  hiking 
opportunities  near  the  picnic  areas. 

Turkey  Spur  overlook  has  approximately  10 
spaces  for  vehicular  parking.  Wooden  stairs  and 
boardwalks  provide  access  to  the  overlook. 

All  potable  water  is  currently  obtained  from  the 
Raleigh  County  Public  Service  District.  The 
water  main  enters  Grandview  along  Route  9. 
There  are  several  septic  systems  that  service 
Grandview. 

Route  9,  a  two-lane,  curvilinear  road  that  is 
paved  with  asphalt  and  concrete  averages  1 8  feet 
wide  and  is  the  only  public  entrance  into  Grand- 
view.  Underground  water/moisture  has  resulted 
in  rutting,  local  settlement,  and  cracking  of  the 
foundation.  An  overlay  has  covered  these  prob- 
lems temporarily,  but  the  potential/  probable 
increase  in  traffic  into  Grandview,  particularly 
heavy  axle  loadings  of  busses  and  motor-home- 
type  vehicles,  would  quickly  expose  these 
problems. 


LANDOWNERSHIP  AND  LAND  USE 

Guidance  for  future  land  use  along  the  Route  9  is 
found  within  the  Raleigh  County,  West  Virginia, 
planning  and  zoning  ordinance,  as  amended 
February  1,  1966.  The  ordinance  covers  both 
residential  and  commercial  development. 

Two  critical  viewsheds  immediately  south  of  the 
park  boundary  are  composed  of  privately  owned 
property.  On  the  east  side  of  Route  9,  the  gently 
rolling  terrain  serves  both  as  a  pasture  and  a 
backdrop  to  a  group  of  farm  structures.  Clearly 
visible  from  the  playing  fields,  a  change  in  the 
use  of  this  property  would  affect  the  park  setting 
and  character.  In  contrast,  the  parcel  of  land  west 
of  Route  9  is  steeper.  The  boundary  between  this 
parcel  of  land  and  the  park  is  currently  covered 
with  dense  vegetation.  Private  or  commercial 
development  of  this  land  would  also  have  an 


Cultural  Resources 


impact  on  the  setting  and  character  of 
Grandview. 

Within  the  park,  primary  viewshcds  are 
predominately  on  the  rim  side  of  Grandview. 
The  main  overlook,  Turkey  Spur  overlook, 
and  other  sites  along  the  Canyon  Rim  trail 
have  viewsheds  over  the  New  River.  While  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  park  would  seek  to  devel- 
op along  this  section  of  the  river,  develop- 
ment activities  by  private  landowners  could 
have  impacts  on  the  river,  affecting  the 
internal  viewshed. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Prehistory 

Four  major  prehistoric  periods  have  been 
identified  for  the  general  patterns  of  cultural 
development  for  the  eastern  United  States. 
Paleo-Indian  (approx.  12,000  to  ca.  8,000 
B.C.)  Archaic  (ca.  8,000  B.C.-  ca.  1 ,000  B.C.), 
Woodland  (ca.  1 ,000  B.C.  -  a.d.  900),  and 
Late  Prehistoric  (ca.  a.d.  900-1 ,650).  Also 
identified  are  the  Protohistoric  (A.D.  1 ,650- 
1,770)  and  Historic  periods  (1,770  -  present) 
during  which  American  Indian  cultures  were 
replaced  by  European  and  African 
occupation. 

Paleo  Indian.  Radiocarbon  dating  places 
man  circa  17,000  B.C.  at  the  Meadowcroft 
Rockshelter  in  southern  Pennsylvania.  By 
10,000  B.C.  tool  assemblage  of  the  Paleo 
Indian  had  distinctive  fluted  and  lanceolate 
projectile  points  that  are  considered  diagnos- 
tic artifacts.  By  crossing  date  points  found  in 
West  Virginia,  man's  earliest  occupation 
occurred  in  this  state  approximately  12,000 
years  ago.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
favorable  environment  of  the  Wisconsin 
glacial  period  (16,000  B.C.)  encouraged 
groups  to  use  the  area  even  earlier. 

Archaic  Period.  The  subsistence  strategy  of 
this  period  placed  a  great  emphasis  on  ex- 
ploiting a  wide  variety  of  local  plant  and 
animals.  The  first  evidence  of  weaving 


technology  appears  during  this  period,  and  hot 
rock  cooking  was  commonly  used  to  prepare 
food  by  the  end  of  the  period.  The  number  of 
burial  grounds  indicates  that  increased  popula- 
tions were  less  mobile. 

Woodland.  The  introduction  and  manufacturing 
of  pottery  occur  during  the  Woodland  period. 
More  elaborate  mortuary  rituals  include  burial 
mounds,  and  there  is  also  more  emphasis  on  the 
cultivation  of  domesticated  plants. 

Late  Prehistoric.  Development  of  a  horticultural 
complex  including  maize,  squash,  and  beans 
with  a  variety  of  native  plants  and  animals  marks 
this  period.  Settlements  of  the  indigenous  cul- 
tures become  more  permanent  and  show  evi- 
dence of  planning.  Such  sites  are  often  large, 
permanent  villages  with  rectangular  houses  on  a 
central  plaza  or  courtyard  on  or  near  the  flood- 
plains.  During  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  a 
majority  of  the  population  disperses  into  smaller 
family  bands  to  establish  winter  hunting  camps. 
These  more  permanent  settlements  are  also 
accompanied  by  a  specialization  of  labor,  devel- 
opment of  social  organization,  and  population 
growth. 

Protohistoric  Period.  Little  is  known  about 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  area  who  encoun- 
tered the  Europeans.  The  earliest  accounts  of 
those  inhabitants  comes  from  Thomas  Batts  and 
Robert  Fallam' s  journey  into  New  River  in  1 67 1 . 
During  an  expedition,  sponsored  by  Col.  Abra- 
ham Wood  to  cultivate  Indian  trade,  a  reference 
is  made  in  Fallam' s  journal  to  "bare  meadows 
and  old  fields."  The  pair  was  informed  by  their 
Appomattox  Indian  guide  that  the  fields  were 
worked  by  the  Mohetan  (Moneton)  or  "Salt 
Maker"  Indians.  Batts  and  Fallam  did  not 
actually  see  any  Mohetan  towns  and  the  guides 
refused  to  go  farther  downriver  in  fear  of  the 
"Salt  Maker"  Indians  who  camped  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mercer  Salt  Works  in  Summers  County. 
Additional  information  indicates  that  the  "Salt 
Makers"  may  have  been  Shawnees.  Their 
presence  in  southern  West  Virginia  came  as  a 
result  of  war  between  them  and  the  Iroquois  from 
1662  to  1672.  During  that  time  many  of  the 
Shawnee  villages  along  the  Ohio  River, 
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including  the  West  Virginia  tributaries,  were 
moved  or  abandoned.  There  is  currently 
insufficient  historical  evidence  to  determine 
the  exact  tribal/linguistic  identity  of  the 
Mohetan  group.  Some  believe  the  Mohetan 
were  a  Shawnee  group  of  Algonkian  ling- 
uistic stock.  Others  believe  the  Shawnee  were 
of  Siouan  linguistic  stock.  There  is  ample 
archeological  evidence  that  Native  Americans 
lived  in  West  Virginia  year-round. 


History 

Waterways  and  numerous  overland  trails 
cross  southern  West  Virginia.  By  the  time 
Anglos  settled  in  the  area,  there  were  estab- 
lished networks  of  footpaths  that  connected 
salt  licks  and  springs. 

During  the  late  prehistoric  period  (A.D.  1000  - 
A.D.  1700)  the  eastern  migration  of  buffalo 
created  an  extensive  system  of  trails.  Trav- 
elers in  the  early  19th  century  could  follow 
these  trails  from  the  Big  Lick  near  what  is 
now  Roanoke,  Virginia,  to  the  Grand  Prairie 
of  Illinois. 

The  best  known  of  the  Indian  trails  was  the 
network  of  paths  known  as  the  "Great  Indian 
Warpath,"  which  ran  from  settlements  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia  to  Shawnee  villages 
along  the  Ohio  River.  The  main  trail  that 
linked  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  southern 
Piedmont  was  the  Ohio  branch.  This  branch 
followed  the  New  and  Kanawha  rivers  and 
was  used  by  the  Iroquois  from  New  York  in 
their  war  parties  against  the  Catawbas  and 
other  southern  tribes.  The  Shawnee  also  used 
the  path  raiding  Euro-American  settlements 
of  West  Virginia  during  the  1 8th  century.  The 
trail  followed  rivers  except  for  the  30  miles 
along  the  New  River  in  Summers,  Raleigh, 
and  Fayette  Counties.  The  gorge  was  too 
narrow,  deep,  and  difficult  to  traverse  in  these 
counties.  Travelers  bypassed  this  area  by 
choosing  a  route  on  either  the  east  or  west 
side  of  the  gorge. 


Within  the  vicinity  of  the  New  River  Gorge 
National  River  is  a  network  of  trails  referred  to  in 
early  historical  accounts  as  the  Seneca,  Midland, 
Paint  Creek,  Pocahontas,  Guyandotte,  and  Big 
Sandy-Tug  Fork  trails.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  in  the  1870s  the 
trails  were  the  main  arteries  that  allowed  passage 
through  the  area. 

The  first  Europeans  to  come  to  this  area  were 
probably  hunters  and  backwoodsmen  in  search  of 
game.  Initial  impulse  for  systematic  exploration 
and  settlement  of  interior  lands  stemmed  from 
profitable  trade  with  Indians.  During  the  17th 
century  commercial  trade  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes  was  of  dominant  concern  in  the  colonies, 
resulting  in  stiff  competition.  In  1671  Colonel 
Woods  sent  Thomas  Batts  and  Robert  Fallows 
(Fallam)  to  establish  trading  relationships  with 
the  native  inhabitants.  Batts  and  Fallows  are 
credited  as  the  first  Europeans  to  cross  the 
Appalachians  and  discover  the  New  River.  Their 
discovery  added  validity  to  England's  claim  to 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  much  of  the  Allegheny 
region.  Later  explorers  traveling  on  Indian  trails 
also  penetrated  the  New  River. 

Roads  and  related  developments  were  slow  in 
coming  to  this  area.  Completion  of  the  state  road 
in  1790  encouraged  increased  settlement  around 
the  New  River.  Early  settlers,  mostly  of  English, 
German,  and  Scotch-Irish  descent,  moved  in 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Early  valley- 
floor  settlements  gradually  filled,  forcing 
newcomers  to  move  up  the  hollows  and  later 
onto  the  ridges  and  plateau  areas. 

Grandview  was  settled  in  1855  by  Joseph 
Carper.  Homesteading  along  the  rim  of  the  New 
River  Gorge,  Carper  named  this  area  "Grand 
View"  for  the  view  it  afforded.  A  community 
slowly  grew  around  the  Carper  homestead  and 
retained  the  name  Grandview.  Until  1900  the 
area  in  and  around  Grandview  was  a  principal 
business  section  of  Raleigh  County. 
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Cultural  Resources 


The  coming  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  in  the  1870s  opened  the  entire  gorge 
to  the  coal  and  timber  industries.  The  rail- 
roads grew  rapidly  in  the  decades  before 
1900.  Narrow-gauge  lines  were  constructed  to 
move  the  coal  to  the  mainline  shipping  points. 

Both  coal  mining  and  timbering  activities 
occurred  at  Grandview.  The  Royal  Mining 
Company  opened  the  first  coal  mine  in 
Raleigh  County  at  Grandview  in  1 891 .  The 
coal  was  transported  across  the  New  River  to 
Prince  in  giant  buckets  attached  to  cables.  In 
the  early  1900s,  J.R.  Beatty  operated  a  large 
sawmill  at  Grandview.  To  transport  logs  from 
the  top  of  the  gorge,  he  erected  an  overhead 
log  skidder  near  the  main  overlook.  Beatty 
built  and  operated  a  railroad  to  transport  the 
lumber  to  market. 


After  more  than  50  years  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  day  use  parks  in  the  state  system, 
Grandview  was  transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  becoming  part  of  New  River  Gorge 
National  River  in  1990.  (Sources  for  additional 
information  on  the  history  of  the  New  River 
Gorge  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  document.) 

In  1996,  Congress  authorized  several  boundary 
modifications  to  the  national  river,  adding 
approximately  85  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grandview  entrance.  Most  of  this  acreage 
contributes  to  the  scenic  quality  of  the  view 
south  of  the  recreational  area  (see  Existing 
Development  map). 


Existing  Cultural  Resources 


In  1939  the  state  of  West  Virginia  purchased 
52  acres  of  land  at  Grandview  from  the 
Admiralty  Coal  Corporation  and  the  Royal 
Mining  Company  to  develop  a  day  use  park. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  state  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
collaborated  in  the  design  and  some  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  state  park.  Early 
construction  included  access  roads,  "shelter 
#1"  and  associated  picnic  areas,  and  the  main 
overlook  walkway. 

The  second  building  phase  occurred  in  1960 
with  construction  of  the  Cliffside  Amphi- 
theater and  the  former  superintendent's 
residence.  The  amphitheater  was  designed  by 
Henry  T.  Elden  and  built  by  the  Vipperman 
Construction  Company.  The  third  building 
phase,  between  1961  and  1964,  put  additional 
restrooms,  the  playground,  recreation  area, 
lights  in  the  caves,  and  additional  walkways 
on  the  site. 

The  state  purchased  an  additional  836  acres 
from  the  Loop  Creek  Company  in  1949.  More 
land  was  acquired  from  private  individuals 
between  1973  and  1975  to  bring  Grandview 
acreage  to  892  acres. 


West  Virginia  and  the  National  Park  Service 
collaborated  in  designing  the  recreational  layout 
for  Grandview  State  Park  in  1940.  Those  ele- 
ments —  the  children's  play  area,  playgrounds, 
and  group  picnicking  areas  —  have  remained 
distinct  components  of  the  Grandview  landscape 
(see  Cultural  Resources  map). 

Portions  of  two  landscape  character  areas  may  be 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  These  include  the  original  park  entry  and 
Main  Overlook,  the  area  known  as  shelter  #1, 
and  the  North  Overlook. 

The  Cultural  Landscape  Report  (June  1994) 
identified  these  two  areas  as  meeting  national 
register  criteria  for  cultural  landscape  signifi- 
cance. Lacking  comparative  data,  the  park  has 
not  submitted  a  national  register  nomination. 
However,  these  two  areas  are  treated  as 
"eligible"  as  a  designed  historic  landscape, 
requiring  section  106  assessment  of  any 
proposed  undertakings.  The  CCC  era-designed 
features  are  listed  on  the  park  list  of  classified 
structures.  Determination  of  significance  will  be 
prepared  before  formal  nomination. 

Opening  in  1891,  the  Royal  Mining  Company 
operated  an  early  coal  mine  in  Raleigh  County, 
under  what  is  today  Grandview,  into  the  20th 
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century.  Evidence  of  that  activity  can  be 
found  near  Turkey  Spur  in  the  remaining 
concrete  tipple  abutments.  A  large  furnace 
was  built  near  the  main  overlook  for  venti- 
lating these  mines. 

Cliffside  Amphitheater,  with  seating 
originally  for  1,376  people,  was  constructed 
in  1 96 1 ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  home  to 
the  outdoor  performances  of  Theatre  West 
Virginia. 

An  archeological  testing  program  of  proposed 
development  zones  was  completed  in  July 
1992  under  the  direction  of  the  Eastern 
Applied  Archeology  Center.  Approximately 
2,500  shovel  tests  were  excavated  in  areas 
with  up  to  a  5%  slope,  and  a  pedestrian 
survey  on  land  with  more  than  a  5%  slope 
was  conducted.  Five  prehistoric  and  two 
historic  sites  have  been  identified  as  needing 
further  investigation  if  development  is  plan- 
ned at  or  near  them.  Preliminary  indications 
show  that  identified  sites  are  not  likely  to  be 
highly  significant;  however,  their  true  poten- 
tial for  contributions  to  local  or  regional 
prehistory  and  history  should  be  investigated 
further. 


Cultural  Diversity 

The  cultural  diversity  of  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  shaped  primarily  by  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  types  of  settlers.  Approxi- 
mately 5/6  of  West  Virginia  falls  within  the 
Allegheny  Plateau,  which  is  part  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands.  Mountains  and  the 
difficulty  associated  with  river  traffic  and 
access  discouraged  communication  with  areas 
outside.  Local  relief  ranges  between  1 ,000 
and  3,500  feet  and  slopes  of  40  to  50%  are 
common.  One  of  the  most  mountainous  areas 
in  West  Virginia,  Raleigh  County  had  little  to 
offer  other  than  its  large  coal  deposits  and 
vast  stands  of  virgin  timber. 


Few  historical  references  or  documentation  can 
be  found  of  a  continuing  Native  American 
influence  in  this  area  at  the  time  of  Anglo- 
European  settlement.  Archeological  evidence 
clearly  indicates,  however,  that  there  was  a  long- 
term  habitation  of  the  area  by  various  Indian 
peoples  before  Anglo  settlement.  Just  as  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  area  were  encouraged  to 
disperse  because  of  convenient  water  trans- 
portation and  available  land,  early  Anglo- 
European  settlement  of  West  Virginia  moved 
throughout  the  Ohio,  Monongahela,  Kanawha, 
Little  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Potomac,  Coal,  and 
the  Guyandotte  river  valleys.  The  first  European 
settlers  were  primarily  Dutch,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  English,  French  Huguenots,  and  Scotch- 
Irish.  Oriented  to  rural  farming,  the  economy  was 
subsistence  based.  The  discovery  of  coal  by  John 
Salley  and  John  Howard  along  the  Coal  River  in 
1742  radically  changed  the  economic  base  of  the 
region. 

Before  West  Virginia  became  a  state  (in  1863), 
small  bituminous  coal  mines  were  found  ran- 
domly along  navigable  rivers  worked  primarily 
by  isolated  individuals.  Expansion  of  railroads  in 
the  1880s  contributed  to  the  economic  growth 
and  social  transformation  of  the  region.  Large 
numbers  of  African-Americans,  Italians,  Greeks, 
Hungarians,  Austrians,  Poles,  and  Russians 
flocked  into  the  region.  The  1880s  also  saw  rise 
of  the  "company  town." 

Cultural  ties  and  allegiances  within  ethnic  groups 
were  broken  and  replaced  by  the  structure  of  coal 
company  towns.  Development  of  a  social  and 
political  hierarchy  based  on  color  ethnicity  was 
stymied.  By  standardizing  living  and  working 
conditions,  the  towns  effectively  prohibited 
socioeconomic  competition  and  mobility.  A 
capitalistic  structure  was  established  along 
distinct  class  lines,  based  primarily  on 
occupation  rather  than  ethnicity  or  race. 


1993-1997  VISITOR  NUMBERS  FOR 
THEATRE  WEST  VIRGINIA  PERFORMANCES 


Natural  Resources 


Month 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

June 

2,946 

2,837 

5,744 

6,883 

6,500 

July 

7,944 

8,292 

10,791 

9,505 

16,802 

August 

6,348 

7,230 

8,065 

7,655 

8,884* 

Totals 

17,238 

18,359 

24,600 

23,943 

25,686 

Visitor  nu 

mbers  for  the  month  of  At 

igust  in  1997  were  estimates,  therefore  the  total  for  1997 

is  not  exact 

Theatre  West  Virginia 

When  Grandview  was  transferred  form  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  to  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1990,  the  Park  Service  negotiated  a 
new  1 0-year  lease  agreement  with  Theatre 
West  Virginia  (TWV)  effective  through  June 
22,  2000. 

Theatre  West  Virginia  has  performed  at 
Cliffside  Amphitheater  since  1961  with  the 
opening  of  Honey  in  the  Rock.  Hatfields  and 
McCoys  opened  nine  years  later  and  TWV 
has  since  added  a  series  of  Broadway  mu- 
sicals to  its  outdoor  musical  drama  repertoire. 
Performances  run  six  days  a  week  from  mid- 
June  through  August.  TWV  added  Music  in 
the  Mountains  in  1995  as  a  Monday  night 
offering.  Attendance  has  ranged  from  17,000 
to  26,000  seasonally  for  the  five-year  period 
from  1993  through  1997. 

The  Cliffside  Amphitheater  was  damaged  by 
fire  in  1990  and  the  top  of  the  house  was 
rebuilt  prior  to  the  1991  season.  The  top  of 
the  house  received  minor  remodeling  in  1997. 
Additional  work  to  the  audience  area  at  that 
time  allowed  for  greater  accessibility  and 
center  and  side  aisle  egress.  The  project 
necessitated  the  removal  of  some  seats, 
leaving  an  estimated  audience  seating  of 
1,250.  These  visitor  safety  and  accessibility 
modifications  were  the  recommendations  of 
the  Amphitheater  Roofing  Report  contracted 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in  response  to 
TWV  interest  in  constructing  a  roof  over  the 
audience  and/or  stage. 

Throughout  the  planning  process,  discussions 
between  the  National  Park  Service  and 
Theatre  West  Virginia  have  focused  on 


changes  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of  this 
development  concept  plan.  All  of  the  proposed 
alternatives  assumed  a  continued  presence  by 
Theatre  West  Virginia  at  Cliffside  Amphitheater. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Overview 

Although  considered  a  dry,  ridgetop  habitat  in 
the  national  river,  the  892-acre  Grandview  area 
contains  diverse  natural  resources  and  small 
microhabitat  areas.  As  a  designed  historic  land- 
scape, the  site  has  ornamental  species  and  land- 
scaped lawn  areas  that  are  heavily  used  by  the 
visiting  public.  Along  the  Canyon  Rim  and 
Castle  Rock  trails,  large  sandstone  cliffs  and 
large  mixed  hardwood  trees  provide  moist,  shady 
areas  that  include  ferns  and  delicate  herbaceous 
vegetation.  This  vegetation  also  serves  as  poten- 
tial nesting  and  roosting  habitat  for  raptors. 
There  have  been  sightings  of  raptors,  but  they  are 
not  permanently  nesting  at  the  site.  A  few 
hundred  feet  higher,  the  drier  forests  on  the  site 
include  large  stands  of  evergreen  trees,  rhodo- 
dendron thickets,  and  laurel  thickets  covered  by 
larger  stands  of  mixed  hardwoods  and  pines  (see 
Natural  Resources  map). 

The  site  contains  small  headwater  tributaries  for 
the  New  River.  Numerous  bird  species,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  small  mammals,  and  deer  are  fre- 
quently seen  at  Grandview.  Occasional  larger 
mammals  such  as  bears,  bobcats,  fox,  and 
coyote,  can  also  be  found  on  and  near  the  site. 
Sensitive  areas  onsite  include  steep  slopes,  the 
canyon  rim  area  and  cliffs,  all  drainages  and 
tributaries,  the  pond/wetland  area,  and  scenic 
overlook  sites.  Soils  have  moderate  to  high 
erosion  potential  and  also  have  a  shallow  depth 
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to  bedrock.  This  can  restrict  development  in 
some  locations,  especially  on  slopes. 


Climate 


Grandview's  soils  are  well  drained;  however, 
some  areas  have  a  high  groundwater  table,  and 
some  seeps  have  been  identified  in  the  potential 
development  zones.  No  prime  or  unique 
farmland  soils  are  on  the  site. 


The  Grandview  area  has  a  seasonal,  humid, 
continental  climate  that  includes  sharp  day-to- 
day and  seasonal  temperature  contrasts.  The 
warm  season  is  predominately  May  to  Sep- 
tember, with  average  high  temperatures  in  the 
70s  and  80s  during  the  day  and  in  the  40s  and 
50s  in  the  evenings.  Because  Grandview  is  in 
a  moderately  high  elevation  band  (2,200- 
2,400  feet),  evening  temperatures  in  the 
summer  are  often  5  degrees  cooler  than  lower 
elevation  sites.  Winter  months  can  bring 
severe  storms,  precipitation  with  high  winds, 
and  occasional  ice  storms.  An  ice  storm  in 
1991  caused  severe  damage  to  vegetation 
throughout  the  Grandview  area. 

Average  annual  precipitation  in  the  area 
ranges  between  45-50  inches,  with  30  inches 
of  snowfall  annually.  The  wettest  months  are 
primarily  between  March  and  July.  Frequent 
summer  thundershowers  average  4-5  inches 
of  precipitation  monthly.  Valley  fogs,  from 
warm  moist  air  rising  from  the  river,  are 
common  in  summer  and  fall. 


Soils  and  Geology 

Grandview  has  been  mapped  by  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  having  predomi- 
nately Dekalb  soils,  which  are  sandy,  loamy 
soils  that  are  moderately  deep.  The  major 
engineering  limitation  in  many  of  these  soils 
is  an  average  depth  to  the  sandstone  bedrock 
of  1.5  to  3.5  feet.  Erosion  potential  is  rated  as 
moderate  to  severe  for  disturbed  soils.  Park 
staff  has  indicated  that  improvement  of  the 
large  parking  lots  caused  severe  siltation  of 
Grandview  pond. 


The  site  is  comprised  of  sedimentary  sandstone 
formations  that  were  deposited  during  the 
Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian  periods.  Rising 
1 ,400  feet  above  the  deepest  part  of  New  River 
Gorge,  the  large  sandstone  cliffs  bordering  the 
northeastern  portion  of  Grandview  are  of  the 
Raleigh  formation,  deposited  primarily  during 
the  Pennsylvanian  period.  The  cliffs  below  the 
rim  of  the  site  are  more  than  100  feet  thick, 
forming  a  massive  formation  in  some  areas.  A 
narrow  band  of  the  Beckley  coal  seam  outcrops 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  fossils  are  visible 
along  the  Canyon  Rim  and  Castle  Rock  trails. 
Large  weathered  rectangular  blocks  of  sandstone 
have  slipped  and  moved  over  the  centuries  to 
create  major  cracks  or  "joints"  that  visitors  enjoy 
exploring  along  the  Tunnel  trail.  The  many 
cracks,  ledges,  and  outcrops  provide  various 
habitats  along  the  cliffs  for  both  flora  and  fauna. 


Vegetation 

Grandview  is  primarily  made  up  of  drier  ridgetop 
habitats  and  upland  mixed  forest  vegetative 
species  (please  see  "Water  Resources"  section). 
Common  overstory  species  include  white, 
chestnut,  black,  and  red  oak;  tulip  poplar;  white 
and  Virginia  pine;  sourwood,  beech,  and  shag- 
bark  hickory;  and  striped  and  red  maple.  At  the 
shrub  layer,  spread  throughout  Grandview  and 
especially  along  the  canyon  rim  areas,  are  large 
stands  of  laurel  and  rhododendron  thickets. 
Ornamental  rhododendrons,  planted  in  the  park- 
ing lot  islands,  provide  a  spectacular  flowering 
show  in  the  late  spring.  Flowering  dogwood, 
azalea,  black  locust,  witch  hazel,  striped  maple, 
white  sassafras,  river  and  black  birch,  service- 
berry,  and  sumac  are  also  common.  Occasional 
black  cherry,  chestnut  saplings,  and  hemlocks  are 
seen  along  the  hiking  trails  and  in  undisturbed 
shady  areas. 
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Natural  Resources 


The  lower  forest  floor  understory  includes 
greenbriar  vines,  wild  hydrangea,  winter- 
green,  galax,  and  various  species  of  moss. 
Most  undisturbed  areas  on  top  of  the  small 
ridges  are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  humus, 
which  includes  decomposed  leaf  litter,  fallen 
logs,  and  moss  species.  Common  wildflowers 
are  blue  phlox,  downy  yellow  foxglove, 
Indian  cucumber  root,  pink  ladyslipper,  white 
trillium,  and  wild  geranium.  Occasional  violet 
species  may  also  be  found.  Many  species  of 
ferns,  including  bracken,  fiddlehead,  and 
bluntlobed  woodsia,  can  be  found  in  the 
moist  cliff  areas  along  the  hiking  trails  and 
roadsides. 

Unusual  for  ridgetop  sites  in  the  New  River 
area  is  the  pond  habitat,  with  its  more  aquatic 
species  such  as  birch,  cattails,  nettle,  and 
reeds  growing  along  the  shore. 

Grandview  has  a  rich  diversity  of  microhabi- 
tats  due  to  soil,  moisture,  topography,  and 
other  factors.  Many  of  these  areas  represent 
habitats  found  throughout  the  New  River 
Gorge.  For  example,  the  tributary  stream 
habitats  below  Grandview' s  manmade  pond 
and  in  the  nearby  drainages  flowing  off  the 
northwestern  flanks  of  the  site  contain  beech, 
birch,  hemlock,  and  sycamore  species 
normally  found  in  the  riparian  habitats  at 
lower  elevations. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  logging  in  the  past, 
almost  all  of  Grandview  is  second-  or 
thirdgrowth  hardwoods  and  pine  stands. 
Some  old  growth  is  found  on  the  eastern  part 
of  the  site  below  the  canyon  rim.  A  few, 
large,  old-growth  beech  stands  were  also 
noted  in  the  upper  sections  of  McCreery 
Hollow  during  the  field  surveys. 


Wildlife 

Biological  surveys  of  Grandview  were 
conducted  between  1986  and  1990  as  part  of 
the  larger  resource  surveys  conducted 
throughout  New  River  Gorge  National  River 
by  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Natural 


Heritage.  In  addition,  in  spring  of  1992  the 
National  Park  Service  contracted  with  Marshall 
University  to  conduct  more  site-specific  surveys 
at  Grandview  for  rare  species  that  could  be 
affected  by  development.  In  this  survey,  up  to  60 
bird  species  were  identified,  including  peregrine 
falcons  soaring  over  the  main  overlooks  and  the 
Turkey  Spur  area.  The  site  also  contains  15 
amphibian  species  and  1 1  mammal  species.  A 
complete  table  of  the  species  observed  in  the 
1992  Marshall  survey  are  listed  in  appendix  C. 

Numerous  small  mammals,  such  as  gray  squirrel, 
fox  squirrel,  eastern  chipmunk,  raccoon,  skunk, 
fox,  rabbits,  and  opossum,  and  various  small 
rodents  inhabit  the  site.  Nests  of  eastern  wood- 
rats  can  be  found  below  the  rims  in  rock  crev- 
ices. The  red  squirrel,  a  species  normally  found 
in  northern  forests,  may  be  seen  at  Grandview 
feeding  on  seed  cones  in  the  white  pine  stands. 
White-tailed  deer  are  plentiful  and  are  frequently 
seen  along  field  and  forest  edges  and  in  the 
mowed  grassy  areas  of  the  picnic  areas.  Black 
bears  have  been  sighted  at  Grandview,  although 
infrequently.  Occasional  bobcat  tracks  along  dirt 
roads  and  trails  indicate  that  they  may  hunt  along 
area  ridgetops. 

Songbirds  are  a  significant  wildlife  species 
inhabiting  the  Grandview  area.  Species  such  as 
the  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  ovenbirds,  eastern 
bluebird,  American  robin,  Carolina  chickadees, 
chipping  sparrows,  various  warblers,  and 
cowbirds  can  often  be  found.  Wild  turkey  and 
ruffed  grouse  can  be  seen  at  Grandview 
throughout  the  year.  Turkey  vultures  and  ravens 
are  seen  frequently,  especially  near  Turkey  Spur, 
soaring  on  the  winds  and  thermals  rising  above 
the  river.  In  the  fall,  raptor  sightings  at 
Grandview  may  include  Cooper's  and  sharp- 
shinned  hawks,  ospreys,  and  broad-winged 
hawks.  Owls  are  in  the  area,  but  are  infrequently 
seen  or  heard. 

Some  of  Grandview' s  more  abundant  fauna  are 
the  various  species  of  amphibians  including 
salamanders,  frogs,  toads,  and  newts.  The  recent 
and  previous  surveys  at  Grandview  have  found 
red-spotted  newt,  red-backed  salamander,  wood 
frog,  green  frog,  slimy  salamander,  seal 
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salamander,  and  mountain  dusky  sala- 
manders. The  northern  ringneck  snake  has 
also  been  found  along  with  the  black  rat 
snake.  Ridgetop  habitats  like  Grandview  also 
include  dry  rock  outcrops  and  open  areas 
where  the  two  poisonous  snakes  of  West 
Virginia  —  the  copperhead  and  timber 
rattlesnake  —  are  found.  Amphibian  species 
are  commonly  found  around  the  pond  areas, 
in  moist  undisturbed  forested  areas,  and  along 
rock  crevices  and  cracks. 


Rare,  Threatened,  and  Endangered 
Species 

Consultation  under  section  7  of  the  Endang- 
ered Species  Act  was  conducted  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Except  for  occa- 
sional transient  species  such  as  the  peregrine 
falcon,  no  known  or  candidate  species,  or 
species  of  special  concern  were  noted  at 
Grandview. 

Consultation  with  staff  of  the  West  Virginia 
Natural  Heritage  program  noted  potential 
concern  for  one  state-listed  rare  species.  The 
green  salamander  (Aneides  aeneus)  was  col- 
lected near  the  canyon  rim,  and  the  species 
was  again  confirmed  in  the  recent  Marshall 
University  survey  conducted  in  1992  (Dr. 
Tom  Pauley,  1992  personal  comm.).  In 
addition,  Carex  umbellata,  a  state-listed  rare 
sedge,  was  also  found  at  the  site  in  a  1986 
rare  vascular  plant  survey.  Although  not 
found  in  any  identified  potential  development 
zone,  other  sites  for  Carex  umbellata  are 
along  the  canyon  rim  area. 

The  Marshall  University  survey  investigated 
the  potential  for  peregrine  falcon  nesting  sites 
at  Grandview.  Peregrine  falcons  may  nest  and 
roost  along  the  cliffs  at  Grandview,  although 
no  confirmed  sightings  are  known  at  this 
time.  The  survey  found  one  area  along  a 
remote  section  of  the  canyon  rim  that  could 
have  nesting  potential,  but  no  nesting  was 
observed  at  the  site. 


No  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered  species  were 
found  in  the  potential  development  zones. 


Water  Resources  -  Floodplains  and  Wetlands 

Grandview  is  the  boundary  between  two  sub- 
watersheds  of  the  New  River.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  the  site  drain  into  the  Mill  Creek  watershed 
area,  while  the  western  drainages  are  a  part  of  the 
Piney  Creek  watershed.  The  boundary  for  these 
two  watersheds  essentially  parallels  the  Turkey 
Spur  road  bisecting  the  ridge  at  Grandview. 

The  eastern  drainages  are  small  intermittent 
channels  that  are  significant  in  the  local  ecology 
of  the  site  but  would  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
development  at  Grandview.  The  western  drain- 
ages are  also  predominately  intermittent,  with  the 
exception  of  two  small  streams  -  McCreery 
Hollow  drains  the  Grandview  pond  and  flows 
briefly  into  Piney  Creek  before  entering  the  New 
River  at  McCreery,  and  Panther  Hollow  flows 
directly  into  the  New  River  near  Terry  Junction 
upstream  from  McCreery. 

Piney  Creek  was  noted  by  the  state's  1981  New 
River  Basin  Plan  and  by  a  fecal  coliform  study 
conducted  by  the  park's  resource  management 
staff  as  a  very  polluted  stream  because  of 
inadequate  upstream  wastewater  treatment 
facilities. 

The  site  has  numerous  small  intermittent  drain- 
ages that  are  headwater  areas  for  the  small 
tributaries  entering  the  New  River.  No  flood- 
plains,  as  defined  or  mapped  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  exist  onsite 
except  a  small  area  surrounding  the  pond  and  its 
inlet  tributaries.  Small  seeps  and  springs,  most  of 
which  flow  heavily  after  rains,  are  also  found 
throughout  the  site.  A  small  drainage  flow  is  near 
the  visitor  contact  station,  and  there  are  ground- 
water seeps  behind  the  amphitheater.  Although 
these  seeps  and  springs  do  not  appear  on  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  National 
Wetlands  Inventory  maps,  this  does  not  mean 
these  areas  should  not  be  classified  as  wetlands. 
While  no  direct  development  is  proposed  for  any 
of  these  seep  or  spring  areas,  a  wetlands 


Natural  Resources 


identification  and  delineation  survey  should 
be  done  for  the  area. 

Grandview  pond  is  classified  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  as  a  palustrine,  uncon- 
solidated bottom,  permanently  flooded  and 
diked  wetland  area.  The  pond  was  built  in 
1960  for  fire  protection.  At  that  time  it  had  a 
capacity  of  36,000  gallons.  The  pond  also 
acts  as  a  water  quality  filter  for  upstream  farm 
ponds  that  normally  would  drain  directly  into 
the  New  River.  The  pond,  which  is  relatively 
isolated  from  heavy  visitor  use  areas,  has 
become  an  important  wetland  resource  on  the 
site.  Ponds  and  wetlands  of  this  type  are  fairly 
rare  in  the  ridgetop  areas  of  the  park. 

To  assess  water  quality  of  the  pond  area  and 
McCreery  Hollow  draining  into  the  New 
River,  the  New  River  Gorge  National  River 
Resource  Management  Branch  conducted 
water  quality  tests.  Results  indicated  ex- 
tremely low  levels  of  fecal  coliform  bacteria, 
especially  when  compared  to  other  creeks  in 
the  surrounding  area.  Results  showed  a  mem 


brane  filter  count  (mfc)  of  <4mfc/100ml  for  the 
pond  and  a  5.3  mfc/lOOml  for  the  creek.  For 
comparison,  state  standards  for  water  quality 
suitable  for  bodily  contact  in  West  Virginia  are 
200  mfc/100  ml.  Other  parameters  also  indicated 
good  to  excellent  water  quality  at  Grandview 
with  no  existing  pollution  problems.  The  low 
fecal  coliform  bacteria  counts  were  somewhat 
unusual  for  the  area,  and  the  field  staff  notes  that 
the  site  may  contain  higher  amounts  in  different 
conditions  than  the  test  periods,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  even  when  elevated,  the  pond  and 
creek  areas  draining  Grandview  are  well  within 
the  acceptable  ranges  defined  by  the  state. 


AREAS  FOUND  SUITABLE  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

On  the  map  titled  "Proposed  Development," 
shaded  areas  represent  those  sites  found  suitable 
(not  impacting  sensitive  resources)  for 
development.  However,  not  all  suitable  sites  are 
proposed  for  development,  only  those  indicated 
by  cross-hatching. 
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PLANNING  HISTORY 

Grandview,  a  former  state  park,  was  added  to 
the  national  park  system  as  an  area  within 
New  River  Gorge  National  River  in  1990.  A 
Development  Concept  Plan  /  Environmental 
Assessment  /  Interpretive  Prospectus  that  was 
released  in  1993  considered  five  alternatives 
for  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  development 
and  use  of  the  Grandview  site.  Each  alterna- 
tive contained  elements  of  a  cultural  heritage 
center  that  sought  to  conserve  the  cultural  and 
natural  resources  of  Grandview,  conserve  and 
interpret  the  folklife  of  central  Appalachia, 
and  provide  a  means  for  economic  growth  in 
southern  West  Virginia.  Three  alternatives 
included  facilities  to  support  the  cultural 
heritage  program. 

Shortly  after  completion  of  the  public  review 
period  for  the  plan  in  1 994,  the  state  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  West  Virginia  Parkways 
Economic  Development  and  Tourism  Auth- 
ority announced  plans  to  develop  an  arts  and 
crafts  center.  These  efforts  reached  fruition 
with  the  opening  of  Tamarack  in  June  1996. 
Tamarack's  program  incorporated 
numerous  elements  proposed  for  the 
Grandview  cultural  heritage  center,  including 
the  retail  sale  of  regional  arts  and  crafts, 
exhibitions,  regional  foods  sales,  craft 
demonstrations,  and  performances. 

In  1994  the  National  Park  Service  chose  to 
delay  selection  of  a  proposed  action  at  Grand- 
view  until  Tamarack  had  been  operational  for 
one  year.  In  June  of  1 997  Tamarack  cele- 
brated its  first  year  of  successful  operation.  In 
September  1997,  the  National  Park  Service 
combined  components  of  alternatives  2  and  4 
to  create  this  plan  for  Grandview. 


The  principles  espoused  in  the  management 
policies  and  guidelines  advocate  working  in 
partnership  with  local  interests  to  achieve  similar 
goals.  The  National  Park  Service  will  continue  to 
work  to  increase  visitor  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  central  Appalachian  mountain 
culture  through  a  strong  programming  effort.  It 
will  work  in  partnership  with  existing  local 
activities  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  southern 
West  Virginia  without  the  construction  of 
additional  NPS  facilities  dedicated  to  that 
purpose. 


CONCEPT 

This  plan  will  direct  resource  conservation, 
visitor  use,  interpretation,  and  facility  devel- 
opment at  Grandview  for  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
Implementation  of  the  plan  will  require  congres- 
sional appropriations.  The  plan  proposes  to 
expand  or  improve  visitor  use  facilities  and  the 
infrastructure  in  the  following  areas  within 
Grandview  (see  "Proposed  Development"  map): 

Core  Area 

Visitor  contact  station 

Environmental  education  facility 

Public  restrooms 

Cliffside  Amphitheater 

Ingram  house  site 
Operations  Center 
Picnic  Shelters 
Turkey  Spur 

Parking  area 

Trail  and  overlook 
Grandview  Infrastructure 

Water  and  sewer 

Trails 

Roads  and  circulation 

Parking 


A  value  analysis  study  was  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  March  1998  to  aid 
decision  making  on  the  plan.  Functions  and 
cost  estimates  proposed  in  the  plan  were 
reduced  or  validated  by  the  analysis. 


The  plan  also  proposes  hiring  additional  NPS 
staff  to  enhance  the  natural  and  cultural  resource 
education  program  and  to  maintain/protect  the 
new  facilities. 
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The  Grandview  Infrastructure 


CORE  AREA 

The  visitor  contact  station  complex  includes  a 
new  visitor  contact  station,  public  restrooms, 
and  an  environmental  education  facility.  This 
structure  is  proposed  for  location  near  the 
main  entrance  to  create  a  better  opportunity 
for  visitors  to  receive  information  before  they 
proceed  into  Grandview.  The  structure(s)  for 
these  functions  will  be  designed  for  maxi- 
mum flexibility,  allowing  the  park  to  staff 
them  as  necessary.  Conceptually,  all  functions 
will  work  in  concert  to  provide  expanded 
visitor  use  opportunities.  Structurally  the 
functions  will  be  housed  in  a  fashion  to 
facilitate  maximum  use  of  space. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  invest  in  the 
public  areas  of  Cliffside  Amphitheater, 
including  improvements  to  address  visitor 
safety,  pedestrian  circulation,  compliance 
with  accessibility  regulations  of  the  Ameri- 
cans with  Disabilities  Act,  the  concessions 
and  restroom  areas,  and  a  small  NPS  infor- 
mation/sales counter.  Funds  to  reconstruct  the 
stage  dressing  rooms  and  the  entire  backstage 
area  of  Cliffside  Amphitheater  will  be  sought 
through  a  one-to-one  matching  partnership. 
Theatre  West  Virginia  will  be  approached  to 
provide  funds  for  modifications  to  the  sound 
and  lighting  system. 

Remnants  of  the  Ingram  homestead  (circa 
1906)  are  adjacent  to  the  current  visitor 
contact  station.  The  house  foundation  has 
been  cleared,  fenced,  and  featured  in  a  small 
interpretive  sign. 


OPERATIONS  CENTER 

The  original  draft  DCP  proposed  locating  an 
operations  center  below  picnic  area  3.  How- 
ever, relocating  operational  facilities  has  been 
determined  inappropriate  —  thus  operations 
will  remain  in  its  present  location.  The 
current  operations  facilities  will  be  screened, 
and  as  funding  becomes  available  the 


facilities  may  be  moved  toward  the  pond.  The 
operations  center  will  provide  shared  facilities 
for  the  three  divisions  (maintenance,  resource 
management/  visitor  protection,  and  interpre- 
tation), including  offices,  storage,  and  parking. 
Wherever  possible,  facilities  will  be  shared  as 
common  space. 

In  the  short  term,  the  former  superintendent's 
house  will  be  used  for  operational  purposes. 
Reopening  an  old  roadbed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pond  will  be  examined  to  provide  separate  access 
for  maintenance  traffic. 


PICNIC  SHELTERS 

Additional  picnic  shelters  will  be  provided  to 
ease  overcrowding  at  existing  facilities.  Shelter  1 
will  be  slightly  redesigned  to  provide  for  better 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulation  to  minimize 
erosion  damage. 


TURKEY  SPUR 

The  road  from  the  operations  center  to  the 
Turkey  Spur  overlook  currently  experiences 
heavy  vehicular  traffic.  The  road  is  14  feet  wide 
and  ends  in  a  small  parking  area  (approximately 
8  spaces)  by  the  overlook.  The  road  has  narrow 
inside  curves  and  is  sagging  in  some  of  the 
shoulder  areas.  Water  seepage  has  also  resulted 
in  a  drainage  problem.  The  current  condition  of 
the  road  and  the  expected  increase  in  visitation  to 
Grandview  points  to  a  need  to  provide  more  and 
safer  access  to  the  overlook. 

A  new  loop  parking  area  will  be  constructed 
about  1 ,700  feet  from  Turkey  Spur  overlook.  The 
1 ,700  feet  from  the  loop  parking  area  to  the  over- 
look will  be  limited  to  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
traffic.  Minimal  regrading  work  will  be  done  on 
the  existing  road  to  make  it  accessible  to  those 
with  physical  disabilities.  Rest  areas  with 
benches  and  wayside  exhibits  will  be  provided. 
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Thf.  plan 

GRANDVIEW  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Recognizing  hiking  as  an  important  visitor 
activity  at  Grandview,  the  existing  system  of 
trails  will  be  maintained.  Potential  additions 
to  the  system  may  include  trail  connectors, 
encircling  the  pond,  a  trail  to  the  river,  and 
bike  trails. 

The  parking  areas  and  roads  within  Grand- 
view  were  repaved  during  the  early  1960s. 
That  pavement  has  neared  the  end  of  its  20- 
year  life  expectancy.  In  keeping  with  the 
principles  of  sustainable  design,  the  existing 
asphalt  will  be  replaced  as  necessary  and 
designed  to  reduce  runoff  and  to  increase  the 
infiltration  properties  of  the  developed  areas. 

The  parking  lots  in  the  core  area  will  be 
connected,  and  a  dropoff  lane  with  limited 
short-term  parking  will  be  provided  near  the 
visitor  contact  station.  Based  on  the  selection 
of  the  visitor  contact  station  site,  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  circulation  patterns  in  the  core  area  of 
the  park  may  occur.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
improve  loading  and  unloading  around  the 
amphitheater. 

Two  possibilities  exist  for  upgrading  the 
sewage  treatment  system  at  Grandview  — 
connecting  to  a  municipal  sewerline  that  may 
be  installed  on  Route  9  (by  Shady  Springs 
PSD),  or  constructing  a  sewage  treatment 
system  onsite  at  Grandview. 

The  park  will  continue  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  upgrading  an  administrative 
road  to  provide  river  access  from  Grandview. 
The  feasibility  of  burying  the  12  KV 
powerline  may  also  be  explored  in  the  future. 


IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE 

The  following  actions  are  in  the  approximate 
order  that  would  take  place  to  implement  the 
plan.  The  order  is  based  on  current  information 
regarding  site  conditions,  operational  needs,  and 
general  park  concerns.  This  listing  may  vary  as 
the  above  factors  change  or  as  other  factors 
surface  during  design  and  construction. 

Infrastructure  (sewage  treatment,  utilities, 
and  roads) 

Turkey  Spur  (parking  and  trails) 

Visitor  contact  station  /  environmental 
education  center  /  restrooms  (modifications 
to  entry,  parking,  and  trails) 

Picnic  facilities  (shelters,  comfort  station, 
and  trails) 

Cliffside  Amphitheater  (redesign  top  of  the 
house) 

Park  operations  (ranger  fire  cache, 
maintenance  shops,  offices,  parking) 

General  site  work 

Any  NPS  remodeled  or  new  facilities  constructed 
at  Grandview  will  be  designed  to  reflect  the 
character  of  southern  West  Virginia.  The  scale, 
materials,  color,  texture,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
building  should  contribute  to  the  visitor 
experience.  The  design  will  be  consistent  with  all 
local,  state,  and  federal  regulations. 
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INTERPRETIVE  PROSPECTUS 


GRANDVIEW'S  OVERALL 
INTERPRETIVE  PROGRAM 

The  National  Park  Service  will  continue  to 
play  a  lead  role  in  fulfilling  the  park's 
legislative  mandate  to  "conserve  and  interpret 
outstanding  natural,  scenic,  and  historic 
values  and  objects  in  and  around  New  River 
Gorge"  under  modified  alternative  2  selected 
for  development  at  Grandview.  The  inter- 
pretive program  will  complement  services 
available  in  other  areas  of  the  park. 

Grandview  contains  all  of  the  elements  for 
which  the  park  was  established.  The  main 
overlook  provides  some  of  the  best  views  of 
the  New  River  and  the  rugged  landscape  for 
which  the  park  is  nationally  significant.  Pri- 
mary Grandview  resources  are  the  overlooks, 
the  trails,  the  rhododendron,  and  the  tradition 
of  family  reunion/company  picnic  use.  Most 
visitors  to  Grandview  will  continue  to  visit 
the  site  for  the  recreational,  natural,  and 
cultural  values  that  are  embodied  by  the  New 
River  Gorge  National  River. 


THEMES  AND  GOALS 

Basic  to  NPS  interpretive  planning  is  an 
identification  of  interpretive  themes  and  goals 
—  overall  guiding  concepts  of  what  visitors 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  and 
understand  about  the  site.  NPS  interpretive 
programs  and  exhibits  for  Grandview  will 
reflect  the  following  four  park  interpretive 
themes  and  goals: 


Primary  Interpretive  Themes 

The  New  River  Gorge  National  River  today 
represents  a  change  in  America's  values  and 
the  perception  of  wildlands  over  the  last  200 
years  — from  that  of  wilderness  as  a  barrier  to 
human  progress  to  that  of  wildlands  for 
inspiration  and  recreation. 


New  River  is  unique  because  it  was  formed 
earlier  than  most  other  rivers  seen  today,  and  has 
retained  its  course  despite  significant  geological 
changes. 

The  character  of  the  New  River  and  the  gorge 
has  resulted  in  a  significant  concentration  of 
biological  and  cultural  diversity  that  is  well- 
illustrated  in  the  park. 

New  River  Gorge  exemplifies  the  rapid  indus- 
trialization of  America  at  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century.  This  industrialization  prompted  major 
man-made  changes  in  the  gorge's  ecosystem  and 
in  the  appearance  of  the  landscape. 


Goals 

Visitors  will  understand  how  water  has  shaped  or 
sculpted  the  landscape,  which  has  affected  the 
species  diversity  and  human  use  of  the  Gorge, 
both  past  and  present. 

Visitors  will  understand  that  the  quality  of  the 
water  resources  remains  an  ongoing  and  essential 
concern. 

Visitors  will  understand  that  the  New  River 
Gorge  and  central  Appalachia  were  changed  by 
the  impacts  of  19th  and  20th  century  industrial 
development.  A  unique  blend  of  cultural  tradi- 
tions and  values  remains  from  an  ethnically 
diverse  population. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  a  number  of  displays, 
facilities,  and  events  designed  to  provide 
essential  information  and  to  accommodate 
activities  and  special  programs  will  be  provided 
throughout  Grandview. 
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ORIENTATION/INFORMATION/ 
INTERPRETATION 

The  large  anticipated  number  of  visitors 
coming  to  Grandview  will  require  that  many 
elements  of  routine  orientation,  information, 
and  interpretation  be  addressed  by  wayside 
exhibits,  bulletin  boards,  and  publications. 

Wayside  exhibits  at  the  overlooks  will 
explain  visible  elements  of  the  natural 
and  cultural  scene.  Waysides  may  also 
be  used  to  orient  visitors  and  identify 
the  various  hiking  and  biking 
opportunities. 

Bulletin  boards  placed  in  high  traffic 
areas  will  keep  visitors  informed  of 
activity  schedules,  emergency  proced- 
ures, rules  and  regulations,  and  safety 
concerns. 


visitor  opportunities  specific  to  Grandview 
as  well  as  within  New  River  Gorge 
National  River  as  a  whole. 

A  large  topographic  relief  model  or  graphic 
panel  will  depict  Bluestone  National  Scenic 
River,  New  River  Gorge  National  River, 
and  Gauley  River  National  Recreation 
Area. 

A  cooperating  association  display  and  sales 
area  will  display  approximately  200  books 
and  sales  items. 

A  secondary  sales  area  will  be  at  the  top  of 
the  house  within  the  Cliffside 
Amphitheater.  The  facility  will  be  staffed 
before  Theatre  West  Virginia  performances 
to  provide  informational  and  interpretive 
services  for  theater  guests. 


Publications  will  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  an  overall  site  orientation 
brochure  or  book,  and  information 
pamphlets  concerning  the  local  floral 
and  fauna. 

An  NPS  visitor  contact  station  will  be  situ- 
ated in  a  logical  starting  place  to  direct 
Grandview  visitors.  The  estimated  costs  for 
staffing,  facilities,  and  programs  are  described 
at  the  end  of  the  section. 


INTERPRETIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Sweeping  overlooks,  a  system  of  developed 
trails,  visible  cultural  remains,  and  diverse 
natural  resources  offer  opportunities  for 
extensive  ranger-guided  interpretive  activities. 
The  increased  visitation  anticipated  with  the 
growth  of  the  region  will  expand  demand  for 
these  presentations,  which  will  include  natural 
resource  hikes,  and  cultural  history  talks  and 
walks. 


A  visitor  information  desk  will  include  a 
workstation  for  a  park  ranger  and 
storage  for  informational  brochures 

A  wall-mounted  activity  board  will 
display  all  daily  and  weekly  events  with 
a  section  for  special  events. 

Interactive  exhibits,  designed  to  involve 
children,  whether  part  of  a  family  group 
or  elementary  school  class,  will  expose 
young  visitors  to  the  resources  of  the 
park. 

Simple  wall-mounted  photo  exhibit 
panels  will  represent  the  diversity  of 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

Environmental  education  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  the  interpretive  program  at  New  River 
Gorge  National  River.  School  groups  from  the 
region  participate  in  presentations  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  natural  and  cultural 
history  of  New  River  Gorge,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  them  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Grandview  provides  unique  opportunities  to 
educate  the  region's  students  about  the  relation- 
ship of  natural  and  cultural  resources  in  the  New 
River  Gorge.  Forested  trails,  rock  outcrops,  and 
views  of  the  gorge  provide  resources  for  natural 


Environmental  Education 

history  programs  while  subsistence  farming  interior/exterior  space  would  be  constructed  to 

remnants  and  overlooks  of  mining,  railroad,  house  two  classrooms,  each  large  enough  to  hold 

and  logging  areas,  provide  physical  resources  a  minimum  of  35  students,  storage  for  tools, 

for  cultural  history  programs.  audiovisual  equipment,  books,  and  other 

resource  material;  a  small  display/  exhibit  area; 

Adequate  facilities  for  environmental  and  an  office/administrative  space, 
education  will  be  provided.  A  dedicated 
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SCOPING  AND  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
INVOLVEMENT 

The  public  participation  program  has  used  a 
variety  of  methods  to  solicit  ideas,  informa- 
tion, and  feedback  from  government  agencies, 
local  organizations,  interest  groups,  and  the 
general  public.  Meetings  and  open  houses  for 
the  public  provided  the  opportunity  to  present 
and  discuss  issues  and  recommendations. 
Local  media  were  used  to  advertise  meetings 
and  communicate  project  status. 

Numerous  meetings  were  also  held  with 
representatives  of  various  cultural  programs 
within  West  Virginia  to  discuss  preliminary 
scope  of  the  project,  range  of  alternatives,  and 
cultural  program  options. 


Preliminary  Public  Involvement  —  August 
1991 

Two  public  meetings  to  discuss  the  issues  and 
concerns  associated  with  the  development  of 
a  cultural  heritage  facility  at  Grandview  with 
any  interested  citizens  were  held  on  August 
21  and  22  in  Glen  Jean  and  Beckley,  West 
Virginia,  respectively.  About  30  individuals 
attended  the  August  21  meeting  held  at  7  P.M. 
at  park  headquarters  in  Glen  Jean.  Informa- 
tion offered  and  concerns  raised  during 
discussions  about  the  direction  and  scope  of 
the  Grandview  development  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

•  Family  reunions  at  Grandview  are  an 
important  part  of  the  heritage. 

The  cultural  heritage  center  would  be  a 
positive  economic  benefit  to  the  region. 

•  Accommodations  should  be  provided  for 
master  folk  artists. 

The  cultural  heritage  center  should  have 
contact  with  similar  folklife  centers. 
The  year-round  facility  should  include 
traditional  craft  and  performance 
demonstrations. 


•  West  Virginia  culture  should  be  interpreted 
as  a  way  of  life. 

Concerns  about  possible  commercial  develop- 
ment along  Route  9  into  the  park  were  expressed, 
along  with  questions  about  the  potential  for  new 
park  boundaries  and  how  more  use  might  affect 
local  residents. 

About  70  individuals  attended  the  public  meeting 
on  August  22,  1991,  at  7  P.M.  at  the  Beckley 
Hilton,  Beckley,  West  Virginia.  Summarized 
comments/questions  included  the  following: 

•  Concern  over  detrimental  impacts. 

•  The  National  Park  Service  must  realize  the 
impact  it  would  make  on  the  area  outside  the 
boundary. 

•  All  development  should  be  sensitive  to  what 
currently  occurs  at  Grandview. 

•  A  memorial  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities  at 
Grandview. 

•  What  might  occur  at  this  cultural  center? 

•  Would  there  be  admission  charges? 

•  What  authority  does  the  Park  Service  have  to 
move  picnic  shelters  to  Little  Beaver  State 
Park? 

•  What  does  the  Park  Service  see  as  "central 
Appalachian  culture"? 


National  Mine  Academy  Meeting  — 
October  9, 1991 

Experts  from  within  the  state  on  West  Virginia 
regional  culture  were  invited  to  the  National 
Mine  Academy  from  10  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  to  discuss 
the  preliminary  scope  of  the  cultural  heritage 
center.  Approximately  25  people  attended  and 
participated  in  the  discussions.  Comments  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

•     Present  and  past  activities  should  be 

balanced,  and  the  Park  Service  should  look 
beyond  folk  traditions. 
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Care  should  be  taken  not  to  "sanitize" 

history. 

The  story  of  women  and  children  should 

be  incorporated. 

Program  needs  would  include 

apprenticeships,  workshops,  and 

participant  research.  Evaluation  and 

change  must  be  built  into  the 

administration  of  the  center. 


National  Mine  Academy  Meeting  — 
January  29, 1992 

As  a  followup  to  the  October  meeting,  experts 
on  West  Virginia  culture  were  again  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  from  10  a.m.  to  3  P.M.  to 
brief  them  on  the  status  of  the  planning 
process  and  solicit  input  and  comments 
regarding  the  direction  of  the  programming 
for  the  center.  Approximately  17  people 
attended  and  participated  in  the  discussions. 


Beckley  Meeting  —  January  30,  1992 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Beckley 
Hilton  in  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  at  7  P.M.  to 
present  areas  that  have  been  identified  as 
potential  development  zones.  Also,  prelimi- 
nary findings  on  the  folklife  study  were 
presented  by  the  American  Folklife  field 
coordinator.  About  82  people  attended.  The 
response  to  the  development  zone  concept 
was  generally  positive. 


better;  however,  concern  was  expressed  about 
defining  the  center's  relationship  to  other 
activities. 

•  Covering  the  amphitheater  is  important  to 
increase  attendance. 
The  cost  of  covering  the  amphitheater. 
The  financial  stability  of  Theatre  West 
Virginia. 

Research  component  is  most  important. 
Competition  with  similar  programs  is  not  a 
threat. 

The  concept  behind  heritage  foods  is  a  good 
one. 

The  cottage/lodge  concept  is  important; 
artisans  working  at  the  center  need  these 
kinds  of  accommodations.  Although  artisans 
do  not  necessarily  contribute  to  the 
surrounding  economies,  their  efforts  do 
contribute  to  the  economy. 

•  Artisans  need  to  be  consulted  during  design. 

•  Interpretation  needs  to  accurately  portray 
history. 

•  Quality  is  key. 

•  The  project  should  network  with  other 
development  within  national  river. 

•  With  alternative  5,  everyone  is  looking  for  a 
way  to  "piggyback"  onto  the  cultural  heritage 
center  and  looking  to  the  National  Park 
Service  to  provide  leadership  without  taking 
over  regional  cultural  heritage  activities. 

Questions  regarding  possible  link  to  the  river 
from  this  location  and  the  kinds  of  crafts  to  be 
showcased  at  the  center  were  also  raised. 


National  Mine  Academy  Meeting  —  May 
4, 1993 

Experts  from  within  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia on  regional  culture  were  invited  to  the 
National  Mine  Academy  from  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M. 
to  present  and  discuss  the  proposed  develop- 
ment alternatives  for  the  Grandview  project. 
Approximately  17  people  attended.  Following 
presentation  of  the  alternatives,  the  floor  was 
opened  to  comments  and  concerns,  which  are 
summarized  below.  General  group  consensus 
was  that  alternative  4  seemed  good:  bigger  is 


Beckley  Meeting  —  May  5, 1993 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Beckley  Hotel 
in  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  at  7  P.M.  to  present 
the  proposed  development  alternatives  and 
review  the  status  of  the  project.  About  45  people 
attended.  The  following  comments  were 
presented  at  the  meeting. 
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•  Any  changes  in  the  flow  of  traffic  onto  the 
site  would  reroute  traffic  closer  to  the  park, 
boundary  and  the  houses  to  the  immediate 
south. 

•  The  concentrated  development  in 
alternatives  4  and  5  that  occurs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bowl  area  too  close  to  the 
neighboring  houses. 

•  The  definition  of  this  center's  relationship 
to  other  activities. 

Questions  were  raised  regarding 

•  projected  construction  costs 

•  the  number  of  available  jobs 

•  the  availability  of  money  for  the  project 

•  why  Festival  meadow  is  away  from  other 
development 

•  programming/activities  being  considered 

•  the  intent  of  the  Tourism  Authority 
activity  at  the  Beckley  Service  Center  and 
if  it  would  complement  the  center 

•  what  would  happen  to  traffic  and  on  Route 
9  and  who  would  be  responsible 

the  change  in  concept  —  thought 
Grandview  would  be  more  of  an 
Appalachian  village/homestead 

Superintendent  Kennedy  was  also  asked  to 
define  the  current  preferred  alternative. 

Grandview  Visitor  Contact  Station  - 
December  14,  1993 

Two  open  houses  were  held  at  the  Grandview 
visitor  contact  station  from  2  P.M.  to  4  P.M. 
and  6  P.M.  to  8  P.M.  to  solicit  public  comment 
on  the  Grandview  DCP/EA.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately dozen  people  attending,  most  favored 
minimal  upgrades  to  the  existing  facilities  and 
the  expansion  of  day  use  areas  such  as  the 
picnic  areas. 


1993.  Approximately  300  copies  were 
distributed  to  government  agencies  and 
individuals.  An  open  house  was  conducted  at 
Grandview  on  December  14,  1993,  to  solicit 
public  comment.  Approximately  12  people 
attended  within  a  4-hour  period.  During  the 
comment  period  from  November  20  -  January 
10,  1994,  36  letters  were  received.  Of  those,  five 
supported  alternative  1,  one  supported  alternative 
2,  one  supported  alternative  3,  21  supported 
alternative  4,  no  letters  were  received  in  support 
of  alternative  5,  and  four  letters  were  received  in 
support  of  some  minimal  level  of  facility 
development. 


LIST  OF  AGENCIES 

The  following  is  a  list  of  agencies  and 
organizations  that  were  consulted  during  the 
planning  process  and  preparation  of  this 
document. 

Federal  Agencies 

Library  of  Congress 

American  Folklife  Center 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

West  Virginia  State  Agencies 

Division  of  Water  Resources 
Division  of  Natural  Resources 
Department  of  Transportation 
Division  of  Culture  and  History 
Marshall  University 
Public  Lands  Corporation 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office 

Copies  of  letters  received  from  these  federal  and 
state  agencies  are  printed  on  the  following  page. 


SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  REVIEW 

The  Draft  Development  Concept 
Plan/Environmenta I A ssessmen t/ln terpretive 
Prospects  was  released  on  November  20, 
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APPENDIX  A:  DEED  OF  LAND  TRANSFER 


DEH> 


THIS  DEO),  made  the  27th  day  of  June,  1990,  by  and  between  the 
SIMS  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA,  acting  by  and  thcough  its  DEPAKMEHT  OP  CCHBC8, 
LABOR  NS  BWIFDW«JTM,  RESOURCES,  DIVISION  OP  NKTORAL  OSOOBCXS,  HSLIC 
LAND  CORPORATION,  Capitol  Complex,  Building  3,  1900  Kanawha  Boulevard,  east, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "GRANTOR*, 
and  the  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA,  and  its  assigns,  Washington,  D.  C.  20240, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "GRANTEE'; 

WHEREAS,  the  Division  of  Natural  Resources,  Public  Land 
Corporation,  is  owner  of  that  certain  state  real  estate  hereinafter 
described  and  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Division  of  parks  and 
Recreation  which  has  developed,  managed  and  operated  the  property  as 
Grandview  State  Park;  and 

WHEREAS,   the  Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  authorized 

to    transfer    Grandview    State    Park    to    the    United    States    of    America    for 

tx.        incorporation   into  the  New  River  Gorge  National  River,   as  per  Senate  Bill 

Qi^         No.        3    enacted    during    the    1989    Regular    Session    of    the    West    Virginia 


legislature;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  of  America  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
transfer  of  Grandview  State  Park  as  a  part  of  the  New  River  Gorge  National 
Rivet. 

SII55SSBTH: 

THAT,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sura  of  OJK  OQTJAR  ($1.00), 
cash  in  hand,  the  receipt  and  sufficiency  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Grantor  by  Senate  Bill  No.  3, 
passed  and  approved  by  the  1989  Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia,  and  also  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Grantor  by 
Chapter  20,  Article  1,  Section  7,  and  Chapter  20,  Article  1A,  Section  3  (4), 
of  the  Official  Code  of  West  Virginia,  1931,  as  amended,  the  Grantor  doe3 
hereby  Grant  and  Convey  in  fee  simple  with  special  warrant  of  title  unto  the 
said  Grantee  and  its  assigns,  all  its  rights,  title  and  interest  in  that 
certain  tract  or  parcel  of  real  estate  together  with  the  improvements 
thereon  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  as  described  in  Exhibit  "A" 
attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof. 


\m  758™. 303 
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THE  LAMB  and  interest  in  lands  herein  acqjired  are  for  the  use.  of 
and  the  development  by  the  National  Park  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

TOGETHER  with  the  appurtenances  thereto,  the  Gcantot  also  releases 
and  quitclaims  unto  the  Grantee  and  its  assigns,  all  right,  title  and 
interest  which  the  Grantor  may  have  in  any  alleys,  road9,  streets,  strips  or 
gores  abutting  or  adjoining  said  Lands. 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  said  estate  conveyed  together  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  thereto  belonging  unto  the  said  Grantee  and  its 
assigns,  except  for  the  option  retained  by  the  Grantor  to  within  one  year 
from  July  1,  2990,  to  remove  the  one-story  frame  single  family 
superintendent's  residence  containing  1,200  square  feet  presently  located  on 
the  Land  herein,  being  conveyed,  if  and  when  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
and  between  the  ."tew  River  Gorge  National  River  Superintendent  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Parks  Section  of  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Coranerce  that  the 
method  of  reiooval  of  the  structure  will  not  cause  any  negative  environmental 
Impact  to  the  remaining  park  property. 

SUBJECT  TO  any  existing  reservations,  restrictions,  exceptions, 
covenants  and  easements  of  record  for  public  roads  and  highways,  public 
utilities,  railroads  and  pipelines;  also  subject  to  and  together  with  a 
lease  made  by  and  between  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Commerce,  Section  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Theatre  Arts  of  West  Virginia,  Inc.,  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  dated  the  22nd 
day  of  June,  1990;  and  further  subject  to  an  interim  management  agreement  by 
and  between  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Comerce,  Section  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  and  the  National  Park  Service,  United  States  Department  o£  the 
Interior,  and  dated  the  22nd  day  of  June,  1990. 

THE  SAID  GRAtflCK  covenants  that  it  has  the  right  to  convey  said 
land;  that  it  has  done  no  act  to  encumber  the  same;  that  the  said  Grantor 
will  warrant  specially  the  property  hereby  conveyed;  and  that  it,  the  said 
Grantor,  will  execute  such  further  assurances  of  the  said  estate  as  may  be 
requisite. 
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This  is  a  transfer  exempt  from  West  Virginia  Excise  Taxes  on 
property  transfers  under  Chapter  11,  Article  22,  Sections  1  and  2  of  the 
Official  Code  of  West  Virginia  of  1931,  as  amended. 

The  Grantor  further  hereby  waives  any  rights  of  the  Grantor  to 
claim  benefits  under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-646,  as  amended  by  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987,  Public 
law  100-17. 

WITNESS  the  following  signatures  and  seals: 

STATE  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 


WEST  VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  LAW  CORPORATION 


MTEST: 


A»pf***d  **  *m  fer<*  M» 


DAY  Of     UU*£-  .*  fO 

KOOt*  w.  IWi"l«1 

■vim  MWMit  eowui. 


(SEAL) 


This  Deed  Prepared  By:  Robert  D.  Pollitt 

Deputy  Attorney  General 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305 


10DK  758m  3C5 
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APPENDIX  B:  FINDING  OF  NO  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  (FONSI) 


INTRODUCTION 


Alternative  2 


The  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  has  prepared  a 
Draft  Development  Concept  Plan  / 
Environmental  Assessment  /  Interpretive 
Prospectus  (DCP  /  EA)  that  evaluated  strategies 
for  resource  conservation,  visitor  use, 
interpretation,  and  facility  development  at  the 
Grandview  site,  New  River  Gorge  National  River 
for  the  next  10  to  15  years.  The  existing  visitor 
contact  station  is  a  temporary  structure  moved 
onto  the  site  in  1991,  there  is  no  group  assembly 
facilities  for  interpretive  programs,  and  the 
picnicking  space  is  overcrowded.  In  addition 
operation  space  and  the  utility  and  road 
infrastructure  are  inadequate  for  current  and 
projected  needs. 

The  proposed  action  (the  plan)  would  establish  a 
visitor  contact  station  and  environmental 
educational  center  at  Grandview  to  meet  the 
visitor  orientation  needs  of  the  national  river. 


This  alternative  would  focus  on  upgrading  visitor  use 
facilities  and  hiring  additional  NPS  interpretive  staff 
to  implement  the  cultural  heritage  program  at  existing 
facilities.  Although  there  would  be  additional  NPS 
interpretive  staff  to  develop/implement  the  expanded 
cultural  heritage  program,  there  would  not  be  enough 
staff  with  the  necessary  expertise  as  identified  by  the 
American  Folklife  Center  to  fully  develop  the 
program. 

Alternative  3 

Minimal  structural  development  would  be  pursued  at 
Grandview  to  house  a  cultural  heritage  center. 
Management  of  the  center  would  hire  the  staff 
necessary  to  implement  center  programs  and 
activities. 


Alternative  4 


THE  PLAN 

The  selected  alternative,  a  modified  alternative  2, 
also  includes  components  of  the  original 
alternative  4.  The  proposed  action  would  establish 
a  visitor  contact  station  and  environmental 
education  center  at  Grandview  to  meet  the  visitor 
orientation  needs  of  the  national  river.  Infrastruc- 
ture improvements  are  also  proposed. 


A  cluster  of  buildings  (possibly  under  one  roof) 
would  be  constructed.  It  would  be  the  cultural 
heritage  center  at  Grandview  from  which  all  primary 
interpretation  and  presentation  of  central  Appalachian 
culture  would  occur.  Management  of  the  center  would 
hire  the  staff  necessary  to  implement  center  programs 
and  activities,  including  an  executive  director,  folklife 
specialist,  community  resources  specialist,  research 
specialist,  programs  and  technical  assistant,  a 
communications  specialist,  a  business  manager,  a 
secretary  and  a  clerk-typist. 


ALTERNATIVES  PREVIOUSLY 
CONSIDERED 


Alternative  5 


Five  alternatives  were  considered  in  the  analysis: 

Alternative  1  -  No  Action 

Under  this  alternative,  Grandview  would  continue 
to  be  operated  as  it  currently  is  with  the  addition 
of  the  program  elements  recommended  in  the 
American  Folklife  Study. 


Grandview  would  become  a  central  location  to 
organize  and  support  cultural  activities  that  would 
occur  both  at  Grandview  an  other  locations 
throughout  the  park.  Management  of  the  center  would 
hire  the  staff  necessary  to  implement  center  programs 
and  activities,  as  described  under  alternative  4. 

A  construction  cost  estimate  for  the  proposed  action 
is  presented  in  appendix  D. 
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Appendix  B:  Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact 


Summary  of  Public  Review  and  Comments 

The  Draft  Development  Concept 
Plan/Environmental  Assessment/Interpretive 
Prospectus  was  released  on  November  20,  1993. 
Approximately  300  copies  were  distributed  to 
government  agencies  and  individuals.  An  open 
house  was  conducted  at  Grandview  on  December 
14,  1993,  to  solicit  public  comment. 
Approximately  12  people  attended  during  a  4- 
hour  period.  During  the  comment  period  from 
November  20  -  January  10,  1994,  36  letters  were 
received.  Of  those:  five  supported  alternative  1; 
one  supported  alternative  2;  one  supported 
alternative  3;  twenty-one  supported  alternative  4; 
no  letters  were  received  in  support  of  alternative 
5;  and  four  letters  were  received  in  support  of 
some  minimal  level  of  facility  development. 

Environmental  Consequences 

The  National  Park  Service  has  determined  that  the 
proposed  action  can  be  implemented  with  no 
significant  adverse  effect  on  natural,  cultural,  and 
socioeconomic  resources  as  documented  by  the 
environmental  assessment.  The  proposed  action 
complies  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  and  Executive 
Orders  1 1988  (Floodplain  Management)  and 
1 1990  (Protection  of  Wetlands). 


Adverse  impacts  on  natural  resources  would  be 
minimal,  as  the  project  areas  for  the  visitor 
contact  station,  environmental  education  center, 
expanded  operations  center/maintenance,  and  the 
parking  loop  for  Turkey  Spur  are  either  previously 
disturbed  areas  or  were  the  subject  extensive  plant 
and  animal  investigation  and  archeological  testing  in 
1992.  No  threatened  or  endangered  species,  species 
of  special  concern,  or  important  wildlife  habitats  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  project  areas.  Following 
completion  of  appropriate  engineering  and  design, 
practices  would  be  implemented  to  minimize 
potential  impacts  on  the  natural  environment. 

The  proposed  action  would  result  in  beneficial 
impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  the  relocation  of 
the  visitor  contact  station  function  from  the  house 
foundations  and  centralization  of  visitor  use 
structures  on  the  periphery  of  Grandview. 
Archeological  monitoring  would  be  conducted,  as 
necessary,  during  ground-disturbing  activities.  If 
archeological  sites  or  materials  were  discovered, 
appropriate  mitigation  would  be  implemented. 

Socioeconomic  benefits  would  be  realized  from 
greater  tourism  and  contracting. 
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Conclusion 

I  find  that  the  proposed  action  does  not  constitute 
a  major  federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment.  Therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  regulations  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (40  CFR  1508.0),  an 
environmental  impact  statement  will  not  be 
prepared  for  this  project. 


Recommended:     ^._V5f-    °77u  l*  //i-he) 

Superintendent  Date 
New  River  Gorge  National  River 

/  (a**  (  u~^-^  v  V  /  / 

Field  Director  Date 
Northeast  Field  Area 
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APPENDIX  C:  SPECIES  AND  HABITAT  TYPES  IN  GRANDVIEW 

In  spring  of  1992  the  National  Park  Service  contracted  with  Marshall  University  to  conduct  more  site-specific 
surveys  at  Grandview  for  rare  species  that  could  be  affected  by  development.  Up  to  60  birds,  15  amphibians,  and 
1 1  mammals  were  identified. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  mammals  observed  in  nine  habitat  types  at 
Grandview.  Habitat  types  included  mixed  deciduous  forest  (MDF),  open  forest  (OF),  grassy  areas  (G),  rock 
outcrops  (RO),  wetlands  (W),  creeks  (C),  seeps  (S),  pond  (P),  and  road  puddles  (RP). 


Species 

MDF 

OF 

G 

RO 

w 

c 

s 

p 

RP 

Salamanders 

A.  maculatum 

X 

V.  viridescens 

X 

D.  fuscus 

X 

D.  monticola 

X 

D.  ochrophaeus 

X 

X 

P.  cinereus 

X 

P.  glutinosus 

X 

P.  kentucki 

X 

X 

H.  scutatum 

X 

G.  porphyriticus 

X 

X 

A. aeneus 

X 

Toads/Frogs 

B.  americanus 

X 

X 

P.  crucifer 

X 

X 

H.  chrysoscelis 

X 

X 

R.  c.  melanota 

X 

R.  palustris 

X 

R.  sylvatica 

X 

Turtles 

C.  serpentina 

X 

T.  Carolina 

X 

X 

X 

Lizards 
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Species 

MDF 

OF 

G 

RO 

W 

c 

s 

p 

RP 

Snakes 

N.  sipedon 

Rodents 

S.  cinereus 

X 

X 

X 

T.  striatus 

X 

X 

P.  maniculatus 

X 

X 

P.  leucopus 

X 

X 

S.  cooperi 

X 

X 

S.  fumeus 

X 

X 

X 

N.  insignis 

X 

X 

X 

S.  dispar 

X 

X 

X 

Note:  This  table  is  from  the  1993  Draft  Development  Concept  Plan  for  Grand  view.  Since  the  survey  was  completed,  certain 
species  may  have  moved  into  the  area  that  are  not  listed  in  the  table. 
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STAFFING  NEEDS 
Interpretation 

1  Park  Ranger  GS-9  $47,000 
3  Park  Ranger,  Interpreters  (STF)  GS-5/7  85,000 

2  Park  Rangers  (Seasonal)  GS-5  20,000 

Maintenance 

5  WG-9  employees  @$47,000  each  $235,000 

Resource  Management/Visitor  Protection 

1  Park  Ranger  (LE)  GS-9  54,000 

1  Resource  Technician    GS-7  42,000 

OTHER  COSTS 

Interpretation 

Waysides,  bulletin  boards  $120,000 

Publications  20,000 

Purchase  one  vehicle  20,000 

Visitor  center  interior  exhibits  300,000 

Visitor  center  exterior  exhibits  150,000 

Environmental  education  center  furnishings  150,000 

Office  furnishings  20,000 

Maintenance 

Vehicles  (garbage,  utility)  $235,000 

Backhoe,  bobcat,  bucket  truck  1 85,000 

Shop  equipment  (table  saws,  welder)  100,000 

Supplies  100,000 

Utilities  40,000 

Resource  Management/Visitor  Protection 

Office  furnishings  $20,000 

Purchase  4x4  vehicle  23,000 

The  following  Class  C  estimate  was  prepared  in  1997  based  on  anticipated:  square  footage  and  building  type;  site 
development,  including  existing  and  proposed  utilities;  mechanical  and  electrical  needs;  structure  system;  and  construction 
constraints  or  unique  site  conditions. 
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Item  No. 

Description 

Gross 

C&P 

Total 

A 

General  Site/Building  Hazmat  Mitigation 

1 

General  Conditions 

$1,179 

$162 

$1,341 

2 

Hazmat  Removal 

$19,650 

$2,700 

$23,350 

3 

Project  Contingency  (Planning  and  Design) 

$2,083 

$286 

$2,369 

Subtotal 

$22,912 

$3,148 

$26,060 

B 

Park  Operations  Area 

1 

General  Conditions 

$423,516 

$58,193 

$481,710 

2 

Office  Complex 

$1,123,325 

$154,350 

$1,277,675 

3 

Ranger  Fire  Cache 

$207,205 

$28,471 

$235,676 

4 

Maintenance  Shop 

$2,373,720 

$326,160 

$2,699,880 

5 

Covered  Parking:  Vehicle  Storage 

$53,055 

$7,290 

$60,345 

6 

Associated  Site  Work 

$1,565,506 

$215,108 

$1,780,614 

7 

Associated  Utilities 

$1,565,506 

$215,108 

$1,780,614 

8 

Demolish  Unused  Core  Area  Structures 

$39,300 

$5,400 

$44,700 

9 

Refurbish  Site  of  Demolished  Structures 

$131,000 

$18,000 

$149,000 

10 

Project  Contingency  (Planning  and  Design) 

$748,213 

$102,808 

$851,021 

Subtotal 

$8,230,346 

$1,130,887 

$9,361,235 

c 

Turkey  Spur 

1 

General  Conditions 

$53,055 

$7,290 

$60,345 

2 

Clearing  and  Grubbing 

$248,900 

$34,200 

$283,100 

3 

Road  Restoration  From  Edge  of  Pedestrian  Walk  to 
Intersection  of  Picnic  Areas  2  &  3  (base,  grade  and 

pave) 

$224,010 

$30,780 

$254,790 

7 

New  Asphalt  Road  and  Parking  35  Spaces  w/  1 .200 

If  of  Road 

$293,440 

$40,320 

$333,760 

8 

Maintenance  Pole  Barn  (per  park  estimate) 

$0 

$0 

$90,000 

9 

Project  Contingency  (Planning  and  Design) 

$93,731 

$12,879 

$106,610 

Subtotal 

$913,136 

$125,469 

$1,128,605 

D 

Core  Area 

1 

General  Conditions  (Project  Constraints) 

$153,797 

$21,132 

$174,929 

2 

New  Visitor  Contact  Station 

$837, 090 

$115,020 

$952,110 

3 

Restrooms 

$265, 930 

$36,540 

$302,470 

4 

Environmental  Education  Center 

$589,  500 

$81,000 

$670,500 

5 

Associated  Site  Work 

$435,379 

$59,823 

$495,202 

6 

Associated  Utilities 

$435,379 

$59,823 

$495,202 

7 

Project  Contingency  (Planning  and  Design) 

$271,707 

$37,334 

$309,041 

Subtotal 

$2,988,781 

$410,672 

$3,399,453 

E 

Cliffside  Amphitheater 

1 

General  Conditions 

$116,390 

$15,992 

$132,382 

2 

Cliffside  Amphitheater  (top  of  house, 
lobby/concessions,  ticket  office,  and  restrooms; 

assume  2,000  sf) 

$445,400 

$61,200 

$506,600 

3 

Cliffside  Amphitheater  (redesign  stage  and  dressing 
rooms  and  improve  light/sound  system  via  funds 
from  Theatre  West  Virginia  to  match  this  amount) 

Associated  Site  Work 

$1,494,432 

$205,342 

$1,699,774 

4 

Associated  Utilities 

$484,958 

$66,635 

$551,594 

5 

Project  Contingency  (Planning  and  Design) 

$193,983 

$16,654 

$    220.638 

Subtotal 

$3,220,121 

$442,459 

$3,662,581 
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Appendix  D:  Staffing  and  Costs 


Item  No. 

Description 

Gross 

C&P 

Total 

F 

Picnic  Areas 

1 

General  Conditions 

$23,008 

$3,161 

$26,169 

2 

Picnic  Shelters  (6)  for  Areas  2  &  3 

$188,640 

$25,920 

$214,560 

5 

Associated  Site  Work 

$47,160 

$6,480 

$53,640 

6 

Associated  Utilities 

$47,160 

$6,480 

$53,640 

7 

Project  Contingency  (Planning  and  Design) 

$40. 645 

$5,585 

$46,230 

Subtotal 

$346,613 

$47,626 

$394,239 

G 

General  Site  Work  and  Utilities 

1 

General  Conditions 

$102,472 

$14,080 

$116,552 

2 

Associated  Utilities 

$1,511,373 

$207,670 

$1,719,043 

3 

Alignment  Adjustment  of  New  Asphalt  Road 

$196,500 

$27,000 

$223,500 

8 

Project  Conditions  (Planning  and  Design) 

$181,034 

$24,875 

$205,909 

Subtotal 

$1,991,379 

$273,625 

$2,265,004 

Project  Total 

$17,713,289 

$2,433,887 

$20,237,177 
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Table  E-l:  summary  comparison  of  alternatives 


The  Plan 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Alternative  5 

Concept 

Visitor  use  facili- 

Use existing  NPS 

Upgrade  and 

Construct  mini- 

Construct larger 

Construct  large 

ties  and  the  infra- 

staff to  imple- 

use existing 

mal  structural 

cluster  of  build- 

center facility 

structure  would  be 

ment  program 

facilities.  Hire 

development  to 

ings  for  cultural 

to  support 

expanded  and  im- 

elements from 

additional  NPS 

house  cultural 

center.  Hire 

onsite  and 

proved;  additional 

the  American 

staff  to  imple- 

center at  Grand- 

larger  non-NPS 

offsite  pro- 

NPS staff  would 

Folklife  study. 

ment  cultural 

view.  Hire  non- 

staff  hired  to 

grams.  Staffing 

be  hired. 

resource 

NPS  staff  mem- 

run center  pro- 

same as 

program. 

ber  to  imple- 
ment programs. 

grams.  More 
opportunities 

alternative  4. 

Facilities 

Operation  facili- 

No new  facilities. 

Construct  new 

Construct  dance 

Construct  small 

Construct 

•    Visitor  Use 

ties  will  remain  in 

ranger/protec- 

hall/kitchen in 

cabins  and 

facilities 

and  Park 

current  location 

tion  facilities. 

Festival  mead- 

lodge near  pond 

similar  to 

Operations 

and  screened;  will 

Provide  new 

ow;  other  facili- 

area for  center 

alternative  4 

move  toward  the 

sewage  treat- 

ties the  same  as 

activities;  other 

with  different 

pond  as  funds 

ment  plant,  park 

alternative  2. 

facilities  the 

design  scheme; 

become  available. 

operations  cen- 

same as  alter- 

other facilities 

Visitor  contact 

ter,  and  one 

native  2. 

the  same  as 

station  complex 

staff  house. 

alternative  2. 

will  include  a  new 

Replace  modu- 

station, public 

lar  contact 

restrooms,  and  an 

station,  build 

environmental 

new  loop  road 

education  facility. 

and  parking  at 
Turkey  Spur. 

•  Cliffside 

The  "top  of  the 

Build  roof  over 

Build  cluster  of 

Facilities  near 

Remodel  Cliff- 

Amphitheater 

house"  area  will 

amphitheater. 

buildings  next 

amphitheater 

side  amphi- 

be the  focus  of  the 

to  existing 

similar  to  alter- 

theater. 

upgrades  to  the 

amphitheater  for 

native  3,  but 

amphitheater. 

cultural  center. 

expanded  to 
include  more 
food  service  and 
programs. 

•  Housing 

Superintendent's 
house  will  be  used 
for  operational 
purposes. 

Remove/replace 
superintendent's 
house  and 
modular  house. 
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Appendix  E:  Summary  of  Alternatives  and  Impacts 


The  Plan 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Alternative  5 

NPS 

The  interpretive 

NPS  interpretive 

Expand  inter- 

Same as  alterna- 

Same as  alterna- 

Same as 

Interpretation 

program  will  com- 

activities con- 

pretive pro- 

tive 2. 

tive  2;  potential 

alternatives  2 

plement  services 

tinued. 

grams,  walks, 

nature  center 

and  4. 

avialable  in  other 

and  brochures. 

would  be  devel- 

areas of  the  park. 

Create  photo/ 
activity  boards 
in  high  traffic 
areas.  Expand 
New  River 
Neighbors  Pro- 
gram. 

oped. 

Circulation/ 

Parking  areas  and 

Existing  parking 

Expand  parking 

Expand  parking 

Expand  parking 

Change  circu- 

Parking 

roads  will  be  im- 

for 645  cars 

to  accommodate 

to  accommodate 

to  accommodate 

lation  pattern. 

proved.  Based  on 

adequate. 

657  cars  and  2 

743  cars  and  2 

784  cars  and  7 

Change  park- 

selection of  a 

busses. 

busses.  Same 

busses.  Optional 

ing  to  accom- 

visitor contact 

traffic  and  park- 

design of  open- 

modate 598 

station  site,  a 

ing  patterns. 

ing  abandoned 

cars  and  9 

revaluation  of 

Phased  develop- 

road section 

busses.  Ex- 

circulation pat- 

ment would 

near  Festival 

plore  shuttle 

terns  in  the  core 

allow  for  future 

meadow  or 

service. 

ara  of  the  park 

remote  shuttle 

retaining  exist- 

may occur.. 

service/  conces- 
sion shuttle  to 
Grandview. 

ing  system. 
Explore  shuttle 
service. 
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TABLE  E-2:  SUMMARY  OF  IMPACTS 


Topic 

The  Plan 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Alternative  5 

Cultural 

The  core  area  might 

Archeological  sites  at  new  park 

Same  as  alternative  2. 

Same  as  alternatives  2 

Same  as  alternatives  2 

Resources 

require  additional 

operations  area  could  be  dis- 

and 3;  increased  visitor 

and  3. 

archeolgoical  testing 

turbed.  The  core  area  might 

use  and  activities  related 

for  new  construc- 

require additional  archeological 

to  new  cottages  and 

tion.  Any  new  con- 

testing for  new  construction 

lodges  would  cause  dir- 

struction would 

area  if  cultural  landscape  assess- 

ect and  indirect  impacts 

impact  the 

ment  determined  Grandview 

on  prehistoric  material 

landscape. 

was  a  cultural  landscape;  any 
new  construction  would  impact 
the  landscape. 

found  over  much  of  the 
area. 

Natural 

Resources 

•  Vegetation/Soils 

4  acres  of  undis- 

Same as  the  plan. 

5  acres  of  undisturbed 

12  acres  of  undisturbed 

8  acres  of  undisturbed 

turbed  soil  and 

soil  and  vegetation 

soil  and  vegetation 

soil  and  vegetation 

vegetation  would  be 

would  be  lost  from 

would  be  lost,  the  most 

would  be  loss;  second 

lost  from  develop- 

development. No 

of  all  the  alternatives. 

highest  impacts  of 

ment.  No  steep 

significant  loss  of  native 

Largest  disturbance 

alternatives,  but  no  sig- 

slopes would  be 

vegetation. 

would  be  in  mixed 

nificant  losses. 

•  Water  Quality 

No  significant 

No  significant  impacts.  Short- 

Same  as  alternative  2. 

Same  as  alternative  2. 

Same  as  alternative  2. 

impacts  Short-term 

term  erosion  impacts  from 

Restoration  of  seep  pat- 

Special buffers  needed 

Some  minor  additional 

erosion  impacts 

construction  activities.  Impacts 

terns  near  amphitheater 

near  pond  area  for  new 

development  for  board- 

from construction 

on  water  quality  from  50,000 

would  improve  drain- 

cabins. 

walk  in  pond. 

activities. 

gpd  wastewater  treatment 
facility. 

age. 

•  Wetlands 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Boardwalk  construction 
might  have  minor  im- 
pacts on  wetlands  near 
pond. 

•  Floodplains 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

•  Threatened  or 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Endangered 

Species 

Socioeconomic 

No  significant 

Same  as  the  plan. 

Increased  impacts  on 

Impacts  on  some  picnic 

Same  as  alternatives  2- 

Environment 

impacts  would 

traffic  flow  along  route 

areas  would  occur 

4. 

occur  on  visitor  use; 

9  and  onsite  parking 

because  of  increased 

positive  long-term 

would  occur  from 

development  and 

impacts  for  circula- 

increased visitation; 

crowding;  visual 

tion  and  parking 

additional  parking 

impacts  would  occur 

would  occur  at 

would  be  provided  to 

from  new  construction. 

Turkey  Spur. 

mitigate  impact. 
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As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most  of  our 
nationally  owned  public  lands  and  natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  wise  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources, 
protecting  our  fish  and  wildlife,  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  values  of  our  national  parks  and  historical 
places,  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation.  The  department  assesses  our  energy  and 
mineral  resources  and  works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our  people.  The 
department  also  promotes  the  goals  of  the  Take  Pride  in  America  campaign  by  encouraging  stewardship  and  citizen 
responsibility  for  the  public  lands  and  promoting  citizen  participation  in  their  care.  The  department  also  has  a  major 
responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and  for  people  who  live  in  island  territories  under  U.S. 
administration. 
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